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“Our economic life is under the judgment of God.” 


The Chureh and Our Economie ie 


By Benson Y. Landis © 


Secretary, Committee on Town and Country, The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


Dr. Landis’ article provides background material 
for teachers of groups using the Learning for Life 
Course, “Our Daily Bread” (see pages 26-32). 


Some of the most momentous issues faced by all 
of us day by day have to do with matters commonly 
called economic—the securing of a livelihood, the 
purchase of goods and services, the effort to pro- 
vide a retirement income in old age, etc. No subject 
has recently been more popular than pensions. One 
reason why people look anxiously to Washington is 
because decisions are made there that affect our 
economic practices. 

People vote when they buy, it has been said. Since 
women do much of the buying, they cast many of 
these economic votes. We vote if we withhold our 
purchasing power, if we rush with others to buy a 
product, if we readjust our budgets to pay more 
for rent and less for milk. 

Choices must be made, to join the union or not, 
to approve or disapprove a union leadership, to at- 
tend an employers’ conference on labor policy. Life 
has been so organized by others that there isn’t 
much choice about joining a trade association or a 
union. In some industries you join a union or you 
won’t hold a job. Or, if you are an employer it may 
not be considered good form to stay out of a trade 
association. Thus many of our moral decisions have 
to do with courses of action in relation with organ- 
ized economic groups. This is an organized world, 
and many of us are in economic organizations. 

When we have to decide what is right and good 


in our relation to a farm group, a labor union, an 
employers’ association, or consumers’ organization, 
we are no longer in an area only economic. For 
economic life is not a tight compartment of life shut 
off from the rest of our life. It is intertwined with 
ethics. Indeed, it is always influenced by our ethics 
and religion. To decide what is fair and just means 
to call upon all the spiritual resources we possess, if 
we are to make a good decision. 

God is the highest and best in human experience, 
in the life of the Christian. The God who created the 
universe is also the God of justice in human affairs. 
Thus our economic life is under the judgment of 
God. If an economic situation degrades human per- 
sonality, which is a sacred thing, then the Christian 
conscience is concerned. 

The Christian conscience likewise is impelled 
to search for those economic relationships that en- 
courage the best within us. Neutrality is colorless 
and meaningless in economic life. To be aloof from 
economic processes, to be indifferent to critical eco- 
nomic issues, may really encourage forces that do 
not build character and the growth of Christian 
values. 

Thus the great efforts for economic improvement 
come within the sphere of the activities of organized 
religion. Indeed, the churches have demonstrated 
for countless years a number of good ways whereby 
they can relate religion effectively to human need, 
and aid in an effective way the building of the good 
society. 

One of the most practical ways whereby the 








Church serves the world is by providing an 

phere in which men can come together ho} 
to study economic issues. In the fellowship 

Church the sharp edge of partisanship c¢ 
dulled, and men and women can attain persp 
In this fellowship people may come to unde 
one another and be reconciled with one anot} 

Great conflicts are here involved, even c 
between church members. But the Christian ( 
has always had something to say and to d 
cerning conflict among men. In the fellows! 
the Church a high value is put on mutual ai 
Christian people may implement their belie 
mutual helpfulness is of greater importanc: 
many lesser things. Thus the Christian Chu 
actually in a peculiarly good position, among : 
agencies in society, to assist its members and 
in understanding economic issues and in enc 
ing endeavors to deal with the crises which 
confront. 

We have now referred to economic issues a 
foundly religious, and have noted the basic « 
butions churches can and do make in economi 
In the remainder of this article, church c¢ 
butions in terms of method will be illustrated 
a listing of approaches found good by experien 

Churches have stated specific goals, or 
ideals. Sometimes these ideals have been exp) 
in terms so high as to be impossible of attain 
But this is one of their values. The church 
ings are universal, for all men at all times. Th 
that frail men cannot attain them now is not 
cause for not declaring them. Rather, the 
ment of immediately unattainable ideals is o 
the great functions of organized religion. 

Thus we have numerous statements of 
ideals from Protestant, Roman Catholic, and J 
bodies. What is more, one finds striking paral! 
these statements, so much so that if many of 
were taken out of their context one might have 
culty in determining where they came from. 
a summary of Protestant, Jewish, Catholic 
ments of social ideals was made. That sum 
reads as follows: 

Religious principles are the basis of true 
order; they integrate social life and give it 
unity. 

Personality possesses the highest value; th: 
nity of the individual soul before God anc 
recognition that all are children of God must u 
gird all efforts for human improvement. 

“very citizen shall be free to follow his cons« 
in matters of religious belief and practice 
Creator endowed men with inalienable civil : 
such as freedom of speech, press, and asse 

Through different races, God has enriched 
kind with a diversity of gifts; there is no inh 
superiority of any race; there should be m 
helpfulness among races. 

The good social order results when men se 
live for each other, strive for brotherhood, an 
imbued with the spirit of justice. 

Complete social organization implies the cr« 
of adequate international agencies, especially 
economic and political cooperation. 

Ownership of property is a social trust; pro 
should be administered for the welfare of all; 
erty should be widely distributed. 

Cooperative economic movements are prom 
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techniques of adjustment and improvement; the in- 
terest of the consumer must be kept high in al] 
economic endeavors. 

Economic democracy will be promoted by wide 
self-organization on the part of economic groups, 
motivated by a profound religious spirit directing 
social reconstruction. 

Farmers should be encouraged to own land; the 
farm as a good home for a family must be safe- 
guarded; modern nations need a healthy agrarian 
life. 

Employees and employers both have the right to 
organize; in this process both have responsibilities 
for promoting the public welfare. 

There should be adequate machinery for concilia- 
tion, mediation, and arbitration of disputes. 

The wage must be sufficient for the well-being 
of the worker and his family; on the worker rests 
the duty of faithful performance in return for the 
wage. 

Hours of labor should be set at a point consistent 
with physical, mental, and moral well-being; at 
least one day’s rest in seven should be provided. 

Women in industry must have safe and sanitary 
conditions, special protection against exploitation, 
and employment that benefits the family and com- 
munity. 

Through insurance we should safeguard the mem- 
bers of society from the hazards of life and the 
major economic insecurities. 


I 

These latter years Protestant church people from 
many denominations have come together as never 
before to explore issues with one another, to wor- 
ship together, to educate one another, and to make 
cooperative plans. 

Many Methodist lay leaders have been in the 
midst of these systematic approaches. Arthur S. 
Flemming, president of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
formerly chairman of the U. 8S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, is chairman of the Federal Council’s De- 
partment of the Church and Economic Life, which 
convened the National Conferences held in Pitts- 
burgh in 1947 and in Detroit in 1950 on these mat- 
ters. Others among Methodist laymen who have 
participated in these conferences are Lawrence A. 
Appley, American Management Association; Joseph 
Fichter, Ohio State Grange; Carl T. Hutchinson, 
Ohio «arm Bureau; Raymond W. Miiler, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations; 
Clair K. Searles, College of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Toledo; John C. Harmon, Jr., 
Board of Missions and Church Extension. 

These conferences have grappled with the impor- 
tant issues of the day. For example, the Detroit 
Conference, which had twice as many lay people as 
ministers, considered freedom and social control, 
certainly as warm a topic as could be taken up. 
Among the principles agreed upon were: “Chris- 
tians judge all economic systems by the impera- 
tives of the Christian faith. . . . Basically, the ap- 
proach of the churches to the economic order 1s 
determined by the Christian conception of the worth 
of man. ... The economic order was made for man. 
... The economic order . . . must be regarded as 


God’s gift whereby life shall be more abundant. 
Within that order power must be exercised under 
democratic control.” This National Study Confer- 











ence made clear its belief that Christians should 
labor to build a free, a just, and an ordered society. 

Through study groups and discussions in church- 
school classes, many lay people are taking up eco- 
nomic issues. Within the churches there is, gener- 
ally speaking, freedom to study. There is perhaps 
not the same freedom to act or to speak in the 
name of the churches. But we are probably not 
realizing our freedom to study. 

If there were to be many hundreds of study 
groups taking up the issues involved in the farm 
surpluses, large reserves of food under control of 
the U. S. government, along with hunger abroad, 
there would be much better understanding in the 
land, and there might be more Christian action. 
Why is there a farm price-support program? Who 
regards it as necessary? How has it stood the tests 
of time? How might it be modified? Should we give 
away the large farm surpluses? To whom? To which 
foreign governments? Which foreign governments 
would be prepared to distribute surplus goods fair- 
ly? To private relief agencies? Which private relief 
agencies are prepared to distribute promptly and 
efficiently? Do foreign farm producers want us to 
give away our surplus? Some facts, some under- 
standing, need to be brought to our resolution. 

Certain of the legislative activities of churches 
are in the realm of economic policy. For example, 
a number of denominations and interdenominational 
agencies are on record in favor of extension of the 
federal system of old-age and survivors’ insurance 
to the lay employees of churches. Church bodies gen- 
erally favored the Marshall Plan for European re- 
covery. Church agencies generally favor abolition of 
interstate advertising of alcoholic beverages. 

Nothing is more effective than systematic visits, 
e.g., to new public-housing projects. Sight-seeing, 
the serious variety, plus discussion and study, will 
do wonders to help us understand issues. 

Interviews with employers, labor leaders, officers 
of farm organizations, managers of consumers’ 
cooperatives, will throw light on the situations they 
are facing, the policies they advocate, the courses of 
action they favor and why. 


Projects encourage alert interest and intelligent 
action. Some of these are carried on in connection 
with special days. For example, farm problems 
might be stressed just before or after Rural Life 
Sunday, the fifth Sunday after Easter; labor mat- 
ters close to Labor Sunday, the day before Labor 
Day. International trade can be understood, in part, 
by listing the origins of foods at a church supper. 

In connection with the Harvest Festival, Chris- 
tian responsibility for the insecure migrating farm 
laborers can be stressed. There have been times 
when migrant harvesters have starved—-on their 
poor pay—so that the rest of us might eat canned 
vegetables at the prices we paid for them. 

Ministers have in a few instances served on 
boards conciliating or arbitrating disputes between 
labor and management. Some church groups have 
been the nuclei of cooperatives. Several hundred 
local churches in the U.S.A., including Methodist 
churches, have credit unions, which are cooperative 
banks, functioning among their members. The state 
and federal laws permit the incorporation of a 
group of members of a single parish into a credit 
union. This is one form of cooperative that is often 
recommended for organization in this manner. 

Finally, the church method in economic life be- 
comes most effective when it is personal. Everyone 
can have a personal Christian economic platform. 
We should guide our economic practices by the con- 
viction that all people of the earth are brothers. We 
should endeavor to share the goods of life with our 
brothers in the spirit of Christian fellowship. We 
should take’ part in worthy organized efforts and 
cooperate with people in economic groups other than 
our own, working earnestly to extend economic as 
well as political democracy. We should join with 
others in studying economic problems and try to 
become skilled Christian workers in our own voca- 
tions and learn the meaning of Christianity in 
terms of the problems faced in our vocations. Final- 
ly, we should help our church fulfill Christ’s minis- 
try to human life by consecrated service in the 
community. 


Added Helps for the Learning for Life Course 


WHILE you are studying the Learning for Life 
course on “Our Daily Bread” (pages 26-32), you 
may want to use some audio-visual materials on 
soil conservation. Your county agent or your local 
work unit conservationist of the United States Soil 
Conservation Service will be able to supply you with 
materials on this subject for the cost of postage if 
you can let him know a couple of weeks in advance. 

There are some other materials that you may 
rent. 

TVA, a 16-mm. sound movie, 20 minutes 
(RKO), in black and white is a significant produc- 
tion in the field of soil reclamation, flood control, 
and electric power production. It is technically good 
and has a poetic and emotional appeal. It avoids any 
controversial issues. This film is available from 
Independent and state libraries. 

Battle for Bread, 16-mm. sound motion picture, 


black and white, traces the alarming trend in popu- 
lation growth as compared with soil resources and 
potential food supply throughout the world. Then it 
shows how agriculturists, scientists, and engineers 
are studying a veritable battle for bread in an effort 
to meet the grave food shortage that menaces mil- 
lions of earth’s people. This work is carried on 
under the direction of the United Nations’ Food 
and Agricultural Organization. Rental, $3.00. Or- 
der from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 


No man can be bullied into heaven, and never 
was.—John Wesley. 








By 


- 


Ralph A. Felton 


Professor of Rural Sociology. 
Drew Theological Seminary 


This article offers supplementary materi: 
use with the Learning for Life Course on “Ow 
Bread,” pages 26-32. 


How the Grateful 


Mex and women in rural churches are | 
for practical down-to-earth ways whereby th¢ 
make their communities more Christian. If a 
doubts this, let’s visit a few communities ar 
for ourselves. 

A landlord and his tenant in a midwestern 
munity had a misunderstanding as to how 
the tenant owed. The landlord threatened to s) 
young man in order to collect $1,900. There 
party telephone lines in that community; the 
spread. One Sunday afternoon three laymen 
the church and the pastor and the tenant cal! 
the landlord. The visitors said very little, 
enough to let it be known that they wanted to 

Finally, the landlord said to his tenant, 
much do you think you owe?” . 

The tenant carefully went over his accoun 
said he thought he owed $275. 

“All right,” said the landlord. “Give me a 
for that amount.” 

The landlord took the check and went int 
next room. When he came back, he handed the 
laymen a check for the same amount made o 
the church. 

The writer asked one of these men why 
handled this in this way. “The Bible says,” h 
plained, “that if two men can’t agree, take o 
along.” 


A man bought a farm near a rural church in |] 


He would have nothing to do with the churc!l 
with the church people. One spring day he 
sick. The news got around. In a few days thirty 
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big tractors pulled into his field and made ready his 
crop. That was three years ago. Since that time, 
he never fails to be on hand when anybody in that 
community needs help. He never misses an oppor- 
tunity to work with the church people on any com- 
munity project. 

One Saturday night a farmer was out doing his 
evening chores. A terrible electrical storm came. 
His wife waited for him but he didn’t come into the 
house. The neighbors came, and the pastor’ also. 
They finally found him unconscious beside a wire 
fence. 

“Nothing we can do for him, but pray,” said the 
pastor. By 2:30 the next morning the man regained 
consciousness and later recovered. 

After being up nearly all night at this farmer’s 
home, the pastor had to preach the next morning. 
He went through the motions of preaching. He had 
already preached his sermon the night before. The 
gospel had new meaning after that night when the 
neighbors and their pastor held on to the hand of 
God while this man was recovering. 

A thirty-year-old farm hand and a young woman 
in a certain midwestern community were planning to 
be married. The men’s organization of their church 
liked the young couple and wanted to keep them 1n 
their home community. So these men arranged 4 
loan of $10,800 for the young couple from one of 
the national boards of the denomination. The couple 
made a down payment of 10 per cent or $1,200. That 
was in 1946. A committee from the men’s group 
have given advice to the young couple since then. 
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The pastor helped the young man saw the lumber 
for his corn crib and also helped him paint his 
house and put on a new roof. This young farmer 
now has six good dairy cows, 380 laying hens, and 
he sells about fifty hogs a year for about $20 each. 
He has constructed a mile and a half of terraces to 
contour his farm. His wife is a good musician, and 
is a great help in the local church. The couple now 
has four fine children. 

“We hope we can help give some other young 
couple the same opportunity we have had,” they 
said, as they told with enthusiasm how they loved 
their new home and their church. 

A mile and a half from this farm another church 
was once located, but it has closed its doors because 
its “members have moved away.” But the church 
to which this young couple belong—whose members 
helped them buy this farm and whose pastor helped 
them paint their house and put on a new roof—had 
176 people present the Sunday the writer visited it. 
There were two Sunday-school classes for young 
adults. The one which the writer attended had 34 
present. 

In the autumn of 1945, a young couple was 
helped to buy a 120-acre farm for $9,000. The 
money was borrowed, with the help of the men of 
the church, from the Federal Land Bank at 4 per 
cent interest. They were just getting well started 
on their new farm when one evening the young 
man had a serious accident. The doctor and the 
ambulance were called, but the ambulance got stuck 
in the mud. The telephones in that neighborhood 
began to ring. Some of the men went out in the 
pasture to get up a team. Others came with trac- 
tors. By midnight the ambulance, doctor, and 
patient were 40 miles away in the hospital. But the 
men of this church didn’t stop there. They dug and 
filled the young man’s silo, picked his corn, and 
built him a fence. They also paid his hospital bills. 
When his Land Bank interest fell due, they took 
the money to make that payment too, but this pay- 
ment was waived. 

“If you men of his church feel that way about 
it,’ the government official said, ‘“we’ll trust him.” 

When the writer visited this couple, the young 
man was laying some new linoleum on the kitchen 
floor. His wife looked up from the baby clothes she 
was knitting and said, “I hope we never have to 
leave this community.” 

A rural church in Tennessee now has $28,000 in 
its revolving fund for helping its young couples buy 
land. From 1940 to 1950 it helped 27 families to 
become homeowners. Eight of them have already 
“paid out.” There have been no foreclosures and 
no one has defaulted in payments. 

“Security on the land,” the pastor explained, 
“provides a good foundation for a Christian home.” 

The men of this church have organized a Farm- 
ers Association. They started with ten members. 
Now forty families belong. They own together 
more than $10,000 worth of modern farm equip- 
ment, which they could not have bought individually. 
_ In 1934, the year the pastor of this church moved 
in, the big dust storms in the West aroused every- 
body to the need of soil conservation. The south- 
eastern states needed it the worst. It was claimed 
that a total of 3,125 160-acre farms were being 
ruined each year. 

“The life of my people,’ 


’ 


said this pastor, “is so 


seriously affected by the soil on and from which 
they live that the church must be concerned about 
its stewardship and care.” 

In 1943 he arranged for his entire parish to be 
an area demonstration in soil conservation. Fields 
were contoured. Cover crops were planted on the 
hillsides too steep for cultivation. 

“Those who despoil the earth,” the pastor 
preaches, “stand under the judgment of God no 
less than those who oppress his people.” 

In building up the community this church has 
built men. At the county fair last year, half the 
departments were headed by the people of this 
church. The County Soil Conservation Association 
has seven men on its board of directors, four of 
whom come from this rural church. The president 
of the County Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration is an officer in this church. The president 
of the County Farm Bureau is another officer. 

“The material and the secular,” says this pastor, 
“become the medium for the expression of the 
spiritual and the sacred.” 

Sixteen years ago the people in this parish in the 
Cumberland Plateau were worshiping in a school- 
house. Now a beautiful stone church houses the 
worshipers. They picked every stone for the church 
walls off their farms. 

From his pulpit the pastor of the church preaches 
that “the righteous and loving purposes of God 
have to do with the whole of life.” 


I 


A 4-H Club boy in an Alabama church sent a 
letter to his farm paper telling about his pastor. 

“Whether it is a Farm Bureau meeting,” said 
the boy, “or a dairy meeting, or the 4-H Club, or 
any other community activity, our pastor is there 
spreading the love of Jesus Christ and showing 
the rural people that the Church is interested in 
them.” 

A new interest in a change from cotton farming 
to dairying began in this parish about four years 
ago. Cotton production was falling there because 
of the worn-out land. Waterways were being filled 
with silt. Twenty-three grade A dairies have been 
established by the men of this church during the 
last two years. Terraced fields, sowed to clover and 
rye, and covered with dairy cows, have taken the 
place of the worn-out and gullied cotton fields. 

The pastor uses such texts as, “Let the earth re- 
joice,” and these farmers, like the psalmist of old, 
believe in the beauty, grandeur, and stability of 
God’s good earth. 

A village church in Indiana, with 41 per cent of 
its 408 members living on farms, faced the prob- 
lem of high land prices caused by land speculators. 
Tenants were exploited by absentee landlords. This 
church decided to keep these farms in the families 
and not to sell to the highest bidder. The farmers 
formed partnerships with their sons or sons-in-law. 
Twelve such agreements have been arranged. There 
is a sharing of the net income based on the partici- 
pation of the son in the farm arrangement. 

Ninety-five years ago an Iowa rural church was 
established which now has 441 members and raises 
a budget of $21,000 a year. The offerings on the 
fourth Sunday of each month are given toward the 
local budget. All other offerings on all other Sun- 
days go to mission enterprises. The men’s group 








consists of one hundred men. This is a Chi 
community. Its life is centered around its 
brick church. 

Last summer these men did the farming all 
mer for a man who had been hurt by a cor 
The men also have a “land committee,” which 
locate young people on these farms. 

There are 36 father-and-son partnerships i 
parish. These fathers seem to feel that the f 
of their sons and daughters and the future o 
church are worth more than a large incom 
themselves or high prices for their land. 

Here’s one father who has taken his three 
into partnership with him. The two oldest b« 
all the field work, and the youngest son tend 
livestock. The father furnishes the capital anc 
emergency errands. They share the profits on 
500-acre blackland farm. 

Another father provides the machinery an 
land; the son furnishes the labor; they divid 
profits equally. 

Another father and his son have been sh 
their profits, but now that the son has reach 
years of age, the father has built a cottage 
the church and has retired. 

Thirty-six fathers are thus sharing the p 
from the farm with their sons or sons-in-la 
order to keep the farm in the family and keep 
sons in the community and in the church. 

Twenty years ago, when one of the fathers t 
his farm over to his son, he bought an acre nea 
church and built on it a small home. This mar 
his wife wanted to remain in the life of the 
munity and near the church they loved. ( 
elderly couples followed their example until 
twenty small modern homes are built near 
open-country church. The community built 
township consolidated school there also and : 
homes for the teachers. The parsonage also 
this little cluster of houses; likewise, the hom 
the church custodian. In every way this is a ch 
centered community. It is a demonstration in ( 
tian community life. 

A church in southern Illinois follows the pr: 
of getting each of its families to make a will. 
the farm is kept in the family and away 
being sold at auction to the highest bidder to : 
an estate. The membership thus protects their 
munity, keeps the farms intact, and insur 
future church constituency. 

In the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah V 
of Virginia, amid gently rolling fields, stan 
white painted rural church. The church has 
members. Its completely graded Sunday schoo 
more than 200 in attendance on any ordi 
Sunday. 

The laymen of this church unite their giving 
their daily living by means of the Lord’s Acre 
This plan especially appeals to the rural y: 
These young people learned about some of the 1 


in Europe, including soap. They collected hund 


of pounds of fat from the farm homes in thei 


parish. Then they set a night and met on a { 


where firewood was ample and a number of | 
kettles were at hand. The first task was to buil« 
fires under those cauldrons. The water, lye, an: 
were boiled and stirred. The soap was made. 
young people had fun and: refreshments. But 


also had a feeling that their work was a fine ser 
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The soap when cured was shipped to needy families 
overseas. They made almost 300 pounds of soap at 
a recent boiling. 

They also sowed a patch of broom corn and cul- 
tivated it at “hoeing bees.” The boys and girls 
worked together with their pastor. After darkness 
fell, they had folk games and, occasionally, light 
refreshments. 

The juniors of this church have a gardening 
project. One class raised $60 worth of Lima beans, 

The men and women have special days for can- 
ning food for Europe. They raise and can chickens, 
vegetables, and beef. 

The men of this church began their Lord’s Acre 
projects in 1942 when they thus raised $1,137. The 
yearly amount has now more than doubled. 

Fifteen per cent of the membership of this church 
is college trained, most of them in church-related 
colleges. 

A Christian community, such as this, is an ideal 
place for Displaced Persons from Europe. These 
farmers hire what they call “month-hands.” Ten 
DP families have been brought from Europe by 
these farmers and employed as month-hands. They 
are given a house, garden, milk, “pork on the pole,” 
and from $115 to $130 per month for their services. 
Although the denomination of these ten DP fam- 
ilies from Europe was different, yet they have 
all joined this church—and the children are in the 
Sunday school. On three nights a week the Christian 
employers conduct a class in English at the church 
for their new neighbors. The DP’s consider this 
church as their church home and are active in its 
program. The community is so completely Christian 
that no social distinctions or classes could be found 
there by the writer. 

The laymen in our churches are doing many con- 
structive things in order to secure a more just and 
Christian rural life. The Word which we teach on 
Sunday “becomes flesh and dwells among us” during 
the week. 
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Your Rural Church 


THE bulletins listed below will help teachers and 
students in studying the course “Our Daily Bread.” 

One Foot on the Land. A story of how sixteen 
rural churches succeeded in Christianizing rural 
life. 96 pages. 1 copy, 30 cents; 4 copies, $1. 

The Church and the Land. A study of 412 fami- 
lies, showing the relation between land ownership, 
soil conservation, the standard of living, and church 
activities. 44 pages. 1 copy, 25 cents; 5 copies, $1. 

Men Working. Discusses 60 different kinds of 
work rural laymen are doing for their churches. 72 
pages. 58 photographs. 1 copy, 30 cents; 4 copies, $1. 

The Home of the Rural. A study of 1,171 par- 
sonages. Contains suggestions for improving par- 
sonages, also floor plans for new ones. 70 photo- 
graphs, 112 pages. 1 copy, 40 cents; 3 copies, $1. 

These My Brethren. A study of 1,542 Negro fam- 
ilies and 570 Negro churches in the rural South. 
Shows the effect on the church life of the way the 
Negro farmer earns his daily bread. 104 pages. 1 
copy, 40 cents; 3 copies, $1. 

These bulletins may be ordered from the Rural 
Church Department, Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, New Jersey. 
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“Paul’s Arrival in Rome,” by Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld. (Photo from Three Lions.) 
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September 3: HOW DO WE GET STRENGTH OF CHARACTER? 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Frederick C. Grant 


Professor of Biblical Theology. 
Union Theological Seminary 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 16:13-17; LUKE 22:54-62; 
JOHN 21:15-17; ACTS 4:8-20; 5:27-29. 


“We must obey God rather than men” (Acts 5: 
29). “Whether it is right in the sight of God to 
listen to you rather than to God, you must judge; 
for we cannot but speak of what we have seen and 
heard” (4:19-20). The secret of that kind of cour- 
age is clear: it originates in both fear and confi- 
dence, fear of God, confidence in God. It is like 
Luther’s “Here I stand; I can do no other.” 

Men who fear God have nothing else—and no 
one else—in heaven or earth to fear (Luke 12:5). 


This was the secret of the whole early Christian 
“resistance movement,” of the Christian ‘“under- 
ground” that eventually conquered paganism and 
idolatry and the deeply entrenched political might 
of the Caesars. Men who feared God could look 
tyrants in the eye and refuse to yield up their 
faith. 

The change in the character of Peter is recog- 
nized fully in the New Testament, and the clue is 
suggested in Acts 4:13—‘‘When they [the high 
priest and his entourage] saw the boldness of Peter 
and John, and perceived that they were uneducated, 
common men, they wondered; and they recognized 
that they had been with Jesus.” It is still the ‘“‘won- 
ders on wonders, and all of them true” that the 
early Scottish saint remarked: contact with Jesus 
transforms men. It is the “habitual vision of great- 
ness” that Sir Richard Livingstone regards as es- 
sential to the very heart of education. The 








presence of Jesus, the companionship wit 
through the months of his earthly ministry 
22:28, Acts 10:39), the recollection of him 
wards, the companionship, now, with the 
Christ (Acts 1:3; 10:41-42; etc.)—all this 
bined to make over the often hesitant, ofte 
spoken, often courageous but often fickle, : 
vacillating Peter of Galilee into a saint of G 
Apostle, and a martyr for Christ. 


Could there have been a greater change i 
man? Strength of character was now his, in 
of weakness; firmness, in place of vacillation 
steady, unshakable conviction that sustains : 
while he slogs it out on some barren stretcl 
leads only, it would seem, to misundersta 
(Acts 11:2; “the circumcision party crit 
him’) or to misrepresentation (Galatians 2:1 
Antioch Paul opposed him “to his face, becau 
stood condemned’”—as if Paul himself had 
been inconsistent!). 

Peter was the first disciple Jesus called to 1 
him (Mark 1;16), and he at once took Jesus 
his heart and home (1:29). The Fourth G 
represents Andrew as preceding Peter (Jol 
40-42), but at once bringing his brother to J 
Peter was the first to affirm his faith in Jesus’ 
siahship (Mark 8:27-30), but the first to refi 
acknowledge that Jesus’ pathway, as Messiah-t 
must lie through the vale of suffering and d 

But Peter also was the first to see the 
Christ (I Corinthians 15:5), and he was the 
to preach Christ, as Risen and Exalted, to the 
ple of Jerusalem (Acts 2:14-36), the first t 
quire baptism of the new converts (verse 38) 
natural leader and planner of the early chur« 
Palestine. He was the first missionary (Act 
54; 9:32; 32:17; etc.). 

It is no wonder that the later church looked 
upon his career as of paramount importance, 
ond only to that of Jesus himself. There were t 
who represented Paul as the “second founde 
Christianity,” but they were not common in 
first century. In fact, long before Rome cam 
look upon Peter as the first Pope, Antioch alr 
succeeded in giving him the title! 

There are two crucial passages in the New T« 
ment which reflect the growing legend of Pe 
supremacy—passages which later exegesis usi 
relied upon (and still relies upon) to prove 
“papal claims.” One is in John 21:15-19, which s 
scholars look upon as the fourth evangel 
“equivalent” for the founding of the Church 
the authorization of the ministry (though see 
21-23, which is the “great commission,” like ] 
thew 28:18-20, and the right to forgive sin, 
Matthew 16:19, as some interpret it). But 
whole chapter (John 21) is obviously an apper 
to the Gospel, and the story of the fishing is a 
parallel to Luke 5:1-11, while John 21:15-15 


clearly a triple dialogue between Jesus and the 1 


penitent and converted Peter (Luke 22:32) who 
once denied his Lord three times over (John 
15-18, 25-27). In fact, this is Peter’s restorat 
formal and final and by act of Jesus. No one c 
question, now, that he loved the Lord, and that 


Lord had committed to him the care of his “she 


(the variation between “sheep” and “lambs” is 
to be stressed). 


Even more, it must have been clear to ev 
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reader that Peter had sealed his fidelity in his own 
blood—he had died a martyr under Nero in A.D. 62 
or 64, crucified head downward, they said, as he was 
unworthy to die, he thought, in the same way as 
the Lord. And, as in the confession scene (Mark 
8:27-33), Peter eagerly affirms his faith and loy- 
alty—here his love—and is at once rebuked for 
interfering, so here (John 21:20-24): it is perfectly 
characteristic! So the story in John 21 reflects the 
“growing Petrine legend,” but only to the extent of 
recounting the restoration of the apostle after his 
betrayal. 


The other passage is Matthew 16:13-20 where 
Matthew adds the words (in verses 17-19) which 
make Peter the “rock” upon which Jesus will build 
his church. No text in the New Testament has been 
more variously interpreted! Was it Peter himself, 
or Peter’s faith, that was “this rock” or foundation 
that Jesus commended? Was it the confession of 
himself as “the Christ, the Son of the living God’? 
(But see verse 20, where they are charged ‘“‘to tell 
no one that he was the Christ.”) And yet Peter’s 
words, i.e., his faith, are inspired: “Flesh and blood 
[i.e., human speculation, inference, or intuition] has 
not revealed this to you, but my Father who is in 
heaven.” 

If we may reconstruct the setting in imagination 
and allow for the figurative, picturesque language 
of ancient Galilee and for the probable absence of 
a verb in the Aramaic original (if the original was 
in Aramaic!), we may perhaps paraphrase as fol- 
lows: “Truly, your name is Peter! And most ap- 
propriately—since it means ‘rock’! For it is on this 
‘rock,’ viz., on the divine revelation which you have 
received, that I will build my church—and the 
powers of death [“‘the gates of Hades” ] shall not 
prevail against it: the church will survive, vic- 
toriously, until the end [compare 28:20]. And you 
will be the one to guide the church, binding and 
loosing, i.e., deciding how the Law is to be observed 
in the Christian sense [compare 5:17-20]|, and 
laying down the rules by which my disciples are to 
observe not only the ancient Law but also ‘all that 
I have commanded you’ [28:20].” 

Peter is thus viewed as head of the church—but 
it is the persecuted Christian Jewish church in 
Palestine in the first two or three generations, 
faced with martyrdom, and expecting the Lord to 
return momentarily (Matthew 24 and 25, especially 
24:9-14), and sure that Antichrist will appear 
before long in the holy city (24:15), and then, soon 
after, the Son of man himself (verse 27). This is 
the church of which the revelation to Peter is the 
foundation—a revelation doubly attested by the 
Transfiguration (Matthew 17:1-8) and by the 
Resurrection (28:9, 16-17). It is this church, in the 
Matthean view, which is headed and ruled by Peter. 
The later world-wide, medieval or modern Roman 
Catholic Church, with the famous words, TU ES 
PETRUS ..., carved about St. Peter’s dome, lay 
far beyond the horizon of the evangelist. Even the 
most favorable exegesis can hardly assume that the 
words are authentic. No other New Testament 
writer had ever, apparently, heard of them. Only 
an ultraconservative theory of the composition of 
the Gospels, viewing Matthew as the earliest, will 
support this exegesis. Even so the problem in- 
creases: Why then do the later Gospels omit the 
words? 
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A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


Professor of Religious Education, 
Boston University School of Theology 


Peter, the subject of your study today, is prob- 
ably as well known to members of your class as is 
any of the early leaders. Remember that your pur- 
pose today is not alone limited to a description of 
this fascinating, lovable personality nor to a con- 
sideration of his humiliating failures and glorious 
successes. To be sure, it is important that the class 
get the “feel” of this man, but it is even more im- 
portant that they come to an understanding of 
“how he got that way.” You will also want the class 
to become increasingly sensitive to their own fail- 
ures and to realize ways by which they may become 
more courageous and effective Christians. 

The lesson outline grows out of a study of lesson 
materials in Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly and 
ADULT TEACHER. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Peter, betrayer and defender 
II. Reasons for Peter’s weakness 
A. Impulsiveness 
B. Desire to please everyone 
C. Lack of understanding 
D. Uncertainty 
III. Reasons for Peter’s strength 
. Contact with and loyalty to Jesus 
. Jesus’ expressed confidence in him 
. His genuine repentance 
. Willingness to learn 
. Surrounded by a Christian fellowship 
. Filled with the Holy Spirit 
IV. Attaining power today 
A. Our need for power 
B. Ways of attaining it 
. Getting a new sense of values , 
. Continuous study 
. Sharing our problems with others 
. Engaging in great undertakings 

There are two possible approaches today. One is 
to present in lecture form the information about 
Peter you want the class to have. It would seem, 
however, that inasmuch as Peter is probably the 
disciple the members of your class know best, they 
should be given an opportunity to indicate what 
they know about him. It may be wise, therefore, to 
begin by stating the topic for today, giving a few 
general statements about the important place Peter 
has held in the thought of the church (see the 
article by Grant), and then ask members of the 
class to mention some of the things they remember 
about the life and personality of Peter. 

Whichever approach you use, you will want to 
stress the changes that took place in Peter. Discuss 
the Scripture material. Note the following: 

1. On the one hand, Peter is the rather boastful, 
arrogant disciple who insists that regardless of 
what the other disciples may do, he never will 
desert Jesus. (Read or have read Matthew 26:30- 
35.) On the other hand, he was swept by remorse 
when he realized the full import of his betrayal of 
Jesus. 

2. He betrayed Jesus, to be sure, but later, with 
real courage, openly defended him before those 
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who had crucified him. (Read Matthew 26:69-75 and 
Acts 4:8-20.) 

3. Although the first to acknowledge Jesus as the 
Messiah (Matthew 16:13-17), he apparently did 
not understand “the true nature of the Messiah and 
the whole purpose of Jesus.” Redus, Wesley Quar- 
terly, says, “he could envision not a Messiah who 
must suffer but only one who is triumphant.” 

4. He seems to have jumped to conclusions quickly 
and not to have counted the cost of the behavior he 
proposed to follow. 

After you feel that the class has an accurate pic- 
ture of Peter in their minds, let them suggest rea- 
sons for some of the failures of Peter. His 
impulsiveness will be mentioned, of course. You will 
not have to persuade them that this trait of charac- 
ter frequently leads one into difficulty. Certainly it 
got Peter into trouble time and time again. Coupled 
with this impulsiveness was an almost inordinate 
desire to please everyone. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that he seemed to be so inconsistent, and to 
give the impression that he was a moral coward. 

It may interest your class to note that the two 
characteristics just mentioned usually reflect feel- 
ings of insecurity and inferiority. A person tries 
to cover up his own uncertainty by boastfulness 
and dogmatism. For example, Peter’s glib assurance 
that he would follow the Master, regardless of the 
cost, and his irritation when Jesus did not accept 
this assurance without question, certainly suggests 
that he felt uncertain of himself. 

We must not forget, however, that there were 
reasons for this uncertainty on the part of Peter. 
Let members of the class suggest what some of 
them may have been. The one reason that seems to 
stand out in our story of Peter is his lack of under- 
standing of what Jesus was trying to accomplish. 

Members of the class should have no difficulty in 
mentioning several reasons why the man who be- 
trayed Jesus later became his glorious defender and 
a great leader in the Christian enterprise. You will 
want to give consideration to each of the reasons 
listed in the lesson outline. It is obvious that Peter’s 
association with Jesus, and especially the conviction 
that Jesus was still alive, were vital factors in this 
change. 

Stress the fact that this change in Peter could 
not have taken place had he persisted in maintain- 
ing his original concept of the Messiah and had 
he been unwilling to admit his mistakes. Is it not 
true that it is when we do admit our sins and are 
genuinely repentant, that we really begin to grow? 

Do not minimize the importance of the Christian 
fellowship as a factor in Peter’s change. As Cox 
(Adult Student) says, “Peter was surrounded by a 
vibrant Christian fellowship. One cannot measure 
the power of a sympathetic and prayerful group of 
Christians upon each other and upon their lead- 


ers... That is one reason the church and churches 
continue.” The implications of this for us are 
apparent. 


Se sure to leave time for a consideration of the 
need for men of power today and of ways by which 
we as individuals may become more significant and 
useful Christians. The articles by Slutz (Wesley 
Quarterly) and Cox will be especially helpful at 
this point. Do members of the class agree with Cox 
that the primary reasons so many of us are weak 
are that we are disillusioned and embittered, on 
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the one hand, and have an irresponsible att 
towards right and wrong on the other? 
Consider with the class Slutz’s thought-prov 
comment that if we are to become men of p 
we must develop new and better desires. Is no 
a major problem of our time? “How can we 
our desire not to do wrong stronger than ou 
sire to do it?” Let the class suggest ways by 
we can do this. Will continuous study, not o1 


September 10: IS FATLURE TH 
BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Frederick C. Grant 


SCRIPTURE: MARK 14:51-52; AcTs 12:12, 25 
4-5, 13; 15:36-39; COLOSSIANS 4:10; II TIM 
é:i1. 


Some people wonder why the Bible holds ° 
our gaze certain characters. Why should chi 
learn stories about such persons as Jacob the 
planter of his brother, who stole his “birthris 
or Lot, who took advantage of generous Abra! 
or Aaron, who made a golden calf, an idol fo: 
people to worship—and so on? Or why did . 
use such strange people as characters in his } 
bles: a wicked judge, who refuses to hear a 
widow’s case until she “wears him out” with 
constant petitioning; or a crooked steward, 
plays fast and loose with his employer’s books 
tending loans and canceling debts far and wid 
the hope of a welcome from the debtors afte 
loses his present position? 

3ut the answer is clear. (a) The Bible is no 
of old-fashioned, goody-goody characters fit 
for imitation—-as in many of the books writte1 
children a hundred to a hundred and fifty y 
ago. These characters in the Bible are somet 
meant for imitation, sometimes for avoidance. 
for example, was selfish and grasping—and 
sequel makes clear what happened to him! (b 
the next place, the Bible is thoroughly human. 
have this treasure in earthen vessels.” Here i 
set of timeless oracles, a Bible “let down 
heaven by a string,” but a book of divine t 
wisdom, revelation, that springs up out of lif 
self; the revelation comes through human 
human experience. History—and _ biography- 
taken seriously, more seriously than in any « 
sacred literature in the world. (c) Jesus’ par: 
are of the same sort of stuff—life itself, not ; 
imaginary tales from the “beautiful land of 
where,” with characters “too good to be true.” 

Jesus’ parables are supremely interesting—a 
all other parables in literature. Nothing in Av 
or Oriental tales, or even the rabbis, can he 
candle to them. The characters are unforgettal 
the bad as well as the good. And there is never 
doubt as to what Jesus meant: the Good Samar 
is to be emulated, not the priest or the Levite. 
poor widow is to be our example of incessant pr: 
not the wicked, hard-hearted, temporizing ji 

When we turn to a character like that of ) 
we find the same way of viewing human chara 


Nothing is held back. He was a weakling, a fail 
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the Bible, but of the writings of thoughtful religious 
leaders today be helpful? Will fellowship with other 
Christians contribute? 

Let your concluding emphasis be upon the fact 
that “we get strength as we need it and use it.” 
Perhaps the best way to become men of power is 
to throw ourselves unreservedly into a worthy en- 
terprise that demands more than we, in our own 
strength, possess. . 


but he was a failure who “made good” in the end, 
He owed his eventual success, no doubt, to the man 
who continued to believe in him: his cousin Barna- 
bas, who “went to the mat” for him and faced 
Paul’s determined opposition. When the crisis came, 
Barnabas let Paul go his way and kept Mark with 
himself. There is little detail about Barnabas’ life 
and character in the New Testament. But what we 
read is what we would expect after this incident in 
Mark’s career: “He was a good man, full of the Holy 
Spirit and of faith’ (Acts 11:24). 

Mark’s story begins in the Gospels, as it is 
usually reconstructed. Mark 14:51-52 tells of a 
young man who followed Jesus when his disciples 
fled. He had been roused, apparently, from sleep 
(which would be strange, on Passover night), and 
entered the garden with only a linen cloth, or sheet, 
over his naked body. When the crowd of servants 
from the high priest’s household seized the lad, he 
slipped off the sheet and ran away. If this was really 
Mark—and only later fancy so identifies him—it 
was certainly an inglorious beginning: here was no 
promise of the courage of martyr, evangelist, or 
saint! And yet what could he do?—one lone boy, 
unarmed, when Jesus’ own disciples had fled (they 
likewise unarmed, save for the mysterious “two 
swords,” Luke 22:38). The later picture of the 
arrest by Roman soldiers (John 18:12 ff.) may be 
authentic; but the earliest Gospel describes Jesus 
as arrested by ‘fa crowd with swords and clubs,” 
whom the Jewish authorities had sent with Judas. 

The story grows more detailed with Acts 12:12- 
17. Mark’s mother was Mary, who owned a house 
and had servants (Rhoda was apparently a slave). 
Her home was one of the “house-churches” of the 
early Christians in Jerusalem: “many were gath- 
ered together and were praying’—presumably for 
Peter’s deliverance. In 12:25 it is “Barnabas and 
Saul” who bring Mark back with them to Antioch, 
and the young man now has his great opportunity 
to be a missionary. He goes with the others to 
Cyprus and then across to the mainland. 

The masterful, dominant, unyielding will of Paul 
takes control, and from now on the mission, like 
those that follow, is Paul’s. Perhaps this was the 
reason, or perhaps illness, or perhaps the terrifying 
prespect of opposition in Asia Minor—whatever 
the cause, Mark quit and went home (Acts 13:13). 
Other young men were to take the place he might 
have held!—Timothy, Titus, Aristarchus, and 
others. But in the end we see him restored and use- 
ful. For that is how the aged apostle Paul himself 
is represented as describing him: “Get Mark and 
bring him with you; for he is very useful in serving 
me” (II Timothy 4:11). 
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A TEACHING PLAN 


By Donald M. Maynard 


More individuals are genuinely disturbed by real 
or imagined failures than we realize. Anything that 
can be done to help them handle their failures con- 
structively is very much worth while. Your primary 
purpose today, therefore, will be to do just that, 
using the story of John Mark as an illustration of 
one who made good in spite of apparent failures. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The feeling of personal failure 
A. Widespread today 
B. Areas of failure 
C. Effects of this feeling 
II. Understanding John Mark 
A. His reasons for leaving Paul 
B. Possible influence on him of 
1. Paul’s critical attitude 
2. Barnabas’ understanding spirit 
C. Ways by which he made good 
III. Dealing constructively with failure 
A. In ourselves 
B. In others 


Begin the period by noting that there are prob- 
ably more people living under tension and anxiety 
and with a sense of defeat than at any other period 
in history. Many who put on a cheerful and confi- 
dent front are nevertheless greatly disturbed about 
real or imaginary failures and are harassed by 
feelings of inferiority and despair that do much to 
take the joy out of life. For example, many worry 
about these possible failures: 

1. In achieving vocational success and financial 
security. 

2. In securing the respect and friendship of their 
contemporaries. 

3. In their family relationships, as husbands or 
wives, as parents, or in both areas. 

4. In their religious experiences. They know that 
religion should mean more to them than it does. 

5. In their ability to adjust to changed and 
changing conditions. 

You will want to add to the above list, of course. 
Note that persons who are unduly disturbed about 
their failures frequently not only feel inferior but 
fail to live up to the abilities and insights that 
they do have. A sense of failure can stifle all effort. 

Your discussion today is to center about a young 
man whom many felt to be a failure but who ulti- 
mately made good. Read to the class the Scripture 
passages for today, being sure to include Colossians 
4:10 and II Timothy 4:11. The behavior that brands 
John Mark as a possible weakling and coward is 
his leaving Paul at Perga and his return to 
Jerusalem. From Acts 15:38, one gets the impres- 
sion that Paul felt that Mark more or less deserted 
him when he had real need for Mark’s services. 
Find out the reasons members of the class would 
give for Mark’s returning to Jerusalem: 

1. Paul’s domineering attitude. Mark may have 
discovered that he did not have the temperament 
to work with Paul. Is it an indication of failure 
when one finds he cannot work with certain people 
successfully? (See Cox) 

2. He may have felt himself to be unfit for the 


kind of evangelistic presentations Paul expected 


‘him to deliver. 


3. He may not have been as willing as Paul and 
Barnabas to admit Gentiles into the church... . 
Mark came from the Jerusalem church which was 
very conservative on this question. (Redus) 

4. He may have felt he was not quite up to the 
beatings, prisons, shipwrecks and mobs that he 
sensed would be the lot of the group. (Cox) 

Do members of the class think that any of the 
above reasons would justify Mark’s leaving Paul, or 
do they feel that regardless of the reason, Mark’s 
departure was unforgivable desertion? 

An interesting and important part of your dis- 
cussion today should be a consideration of whether 
Paul or Barnabas used the correct method of dealing 
with one who has failed, in this case, John Mark. 
Are those who have failed helped most by being 
held strictly accountable for their failure and by 
not being given a second chance, or is it wiser to 
be understanding and forgiving, as was Barnabas? 

We cannot know for certain whether Paul or 
Barnabas helped Mark the most, although to some 
the evidence would seem to be in favor of Barnabas. 
Although there are those who respond best to 
severe criticism, they are likely to be in the 
minority. 

Regardless of this early failure, Mark seems to 
have made good, as indicated by Paul’s desire at a 
later time to have him with him. There are some 
who feel that Mark’s contribution consisted mostly 
in practical matters, such as selecting routes and 
arranging for places where Paul and Barnabas 
might stay. He was a helper of great leaders 
rather than a leader himself. 

We cannot be sure that it is John Mark who 
wrote the Gospel by that name. Some Bible scholars 
take it for granted that he did so, and Cox remarks 
that Mark might have helped Paul with some of 
his writings. If he did write the Gospel, it was 
fortunate that he wrote it instead of remaining 
a subordinate helper of Paul. 

Now consider how we can deal constructively with 
our own failures. You will find some excellent sug- 
gestions in the articles by the lesson writers. If 
you, as the teacher, or members of the class would 
be willing to give illustrations of your own as to 
how you have dealt with failures, it would be help- 
ful. The following suggest some points to make: 

1. Realize failures are only incidents the sig- 
nificance of which depends upon how we take them. 

2. Realize that God can help us overcome fail- 
ures if we will not yield to despair. 

3. Realize that those who have never failed have 
never done anything worth while. 

4. Keep in mind the fact that many of our fail- 
ures can be traced to lack of preparation on our 
part. We need to prepare well. 

5. Talk over failures with an understanding 
friend and think about our successes as well. 

In considering ways of dealing with the failures 
of others, note that we should be guided somewhat 
by the temperament of the one who has failed, 
but that usually the approach of Barnabas is 
superior to that of Paul. Parents, especially, need 
to look to Barnabas as a guide rather than to Paul. 
One way to overcome the feeling of failure is to get 
busy doing something that needs to be done. 
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September 17: WHEN SHOULD 
BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Frederick C. Grant 


SCRIPTURE: MARK 3:31-35; GALATIANS 2:9 


Acts 15:1-21. 


The New Testament as a whole is the recor 
the rise and earliest expansion of the Chris 
religion. On the face of it, our religion did 
come into existence in a vacuum, but was in or 
a “sect” or “way” within Judaism. Its Bible 
ready to hand—the Old Testament. Its wor 
was the synagogue service, with Scripture less 
prayers, and a sermon or homily, really an ex} 
tion of the Scripture passage just read (com 
Luke 4:16-21). Its organization was based upon 
Jewish model. 

In fact, the earliest Christianity was a Christ 
i.e., Christianized, Judaism. It was Judaism, 
noblest religion in the world, plus the convic 
that Jesus was the Messiah and that his “ 
teaching with authority” was God’s final re\ 
tion; and that meant Judaism reoriented, wit 
new emphasis, a new center of gravity. In co 
quence, the New Testament contains the rec 
(fragmentary, alas) of the great transition f 
Judaism to Christianity, from a Law-cente 
covenant-centered type of religion to the Chi 
centered, gospel-motivated religion that eventi 
emerged. 

One can see the transition beginning a long 
back. Jesus’ teaching is addressed to the ordi 
folk of the Galilean villages, not to rabbinic 
dents. He lives among the am ha-aretz, the “pe 
of the land,” and he feels their religious and s« 
disabilities keenly—they are his own people. 
criticizes the scribes for their burdensome exeg 
of the Law, their harsh and unfeeling legislat 
their subservience to man-made tradition, t 
neglect of the “weightier matters of the L 
(justice, mercy, the love of God) for the sak« 
their minute food regulations and their tith 
rules. (See Mark 7, Matthew 5-7; 23, etc.) 

From criticism of the scribes, Jesus went o1 
criticize the Law itself—to appeal from the | 
cession made by Moses to the divine intentio! 
the Creator (Mark 10:2-9). God established 
Sabbath for man’s sake, instead of creating ma 
observe the Sabbath (Mark 2:27)! It was lay 
to heal on the Sabbath—even though the Law s 
“Ye shall do no manner of work.” Hence Je 
teaching prepared the way for a revolution in 
attitude toward the Law. 

Now the Law—as Paul said, later on—was ‘“‘} 
and just and good” (Romans 7:12); but it was 
complete, it did not go far enough, and it was p 
erless to effect what God required of men. TI 
was something in human nature which stood in 
way, and no amount of law (“Thou shalt” or “T 
shalt not”) could ever remotivate human life 
provide the necessary principle of renewal and 
spiration and fresh guidance. The Law belongex 
the world of the past (Luke 16:16) ; the new wo 
the New Age, which was now dawning, requi 
something better, something which an anci 





VE BREAK WITH TRADITION? 


prophet had described as the Law written in the 
heart (Jeremiah 31:33). 

This is the background of the Epistle to Gala- 
tians, and of the Apostolic Council described in 
Acts 15. It explains the tension and strain between 
conservatives and radicals—or between conserva- 
tives and ultraconservatives; between the “follow- 
ers of the Spirit” (the “pneumatics”) and the 
Judaizers. In Galatia, it seems the trouble arose 
from the teaching of those who held that Paul’s 
doctrine was good as far as it went, but did not go 
far enough, and needed to be supplemented by cir- 
cumcision and the keeping of the Law. No wonder 
Paul was greatly disturbed when he heard of this 
“new” gospel! The ‘auld lichts” were sure that 
one could not be saved apart from the observance 
of the sacrosanct ancient Law; had not God given 
it to his people for their guidance? Paul, on the 
other hand, was equally sure that the letter of the 
Law meant nothing—in fact, was fatal: “the writ- 
ten code kills” (II Corinthians 3:6). 

A similar tension lay behind the events of Acts 
15—and of the whole development of the early 
Christian mission in Judea and in Samaria (Acts 
8-12) and in Syria, Cilicia, Cyprus, and Galatia 
(Acts 13 and 14). Gentiles, i.e., pagans, uncircum- 
cised heathen, were now being admitted to the 
church. There was no objection to their admission— 
especially when the Holy Spirit was given them, 
sometimes in advance of their baptism. 

But the question now arose, whether or not these 
converted pagans were to be required to keep the 
whole Law (as were the Gentile proselytes, con- 
verted to Judaism) ; were they exempt, the guidance 
of the Spirit taking the place of the Law? The 
coinpromise set forth in Acts 15 is a natural one. 
These converted pagans were to observe the same 
minimal irreducible part of the Law that the gerim, 
the resident “‘strangers” (i.e., pagans living in the 
holy land) were required to observe the opening 
sections of the Holiness Code (Leviticus 17 through 
26). They were to avoid the pollutions of idolatry, 
unchastity, meat from animals that had _ been 
strangled, and (what amounts to the same thing) 
from blood (Acts 15:20, 29). Some later “Western” 
manuscripts read as if the decree was meant ex- 
clusively as a moral rule: to avoid idolatry and 
murder—and to this they add the Golden Rule, in 
the negative form; but the compromise is clearly 
in Jewish, Old Testament terms, and concerns food 
regulations as well as moral laws. And the great 
and noteworthy feature is this: This also is the 
voice of the Holy Spirit (verse 28), God’s wisdom. 
Not radicals only, nor conservatives only, but the 
moderates—they too are guided by God! 

So it has always been. As Bishop Edward Parsons 
has said, “Slow, Men Working is the sign set over 
the church’s deliberations.” Haste is sometimes as 
destructive as lethargy is degenerative. There are 
times when we must break with tradition; there 
are times when tradition must be preserved. But in 
all ruptures with the past, happy are those who 
can believe that they are guided by the Holy Spirit. 
Happy also are those who can appreciate the fact 
that other men, both radical and conservative, like- 
wise believe in this guidance. 
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A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


Your purpose today is at least threefold: (1) to 
acquaint members of your class with the personality 
and thought of James, the brother of Jesus; (2) to 
stress the importance of recognizing the significance 
and worth of those about us, and (3) to evaluate 
the conservative approach to life, noting traditions 
that ought to be conserved or abolished. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. James, a sincere conservative 
A. Slow to recognize significance of Jesus 
B. Hesitated to act against Jewish traditions 
C. Genuinely devoted to the truth 
D. Brought about a judicious compromise 
II. Recognizing the worth of those about us 
III. What about traditions? 
A. How evaluate 
B. Their value 
C. Their danger 
IV. Traditions today 
A. That are worth preserving 
B. That hinder progress 
V. Progress and compromise 


Begin by noting that it is intriguing to study the 
life and thought processes of one who was closely 
associated with Jesus in the intimacy of his home. 
Here is one who called Jesus “brother” and who 
must have been a witness to his growing spiritual 
sensitivity. Apparently James had not the slightest 
idea, however, of the significance of this brother of 
his. Together with other members of the family, he 
probably thought Jesus was mad. After the Resur- 
rection, however, James became a convinced follower 
of Jesus. 

In order that they may understand the back- 
ground for the Scripture passages today, and have 
an appreciation of the problem James was facing 
in the early church, acquaint the class with the 
comments of Grant concerning the struggle be- 
tween the conservative and the more liberal ele- 
ments in the early church. The desire of Paul to 
admit Gentiles into the church without their having 
to follow all the Jewish ceremonial customs, brought 
the issue between the two groups to a head. Paul 
was the leading radical, whereas James found his 
sympathies with those who would abide by the 
Jewish traditions. Peter and Barnabas seem to have 
held a point of view between these extremes. 

Although conservative by nature, James was ut- 
terly sincere. He was devoted to the truth as he 
saw it. He was willing to listen to those with whom 
he might disagree and to weigh carefully their 
arguments. He did not blind himself to evidence 
that appeared to him. This led him to a willingness 
to accept newly discovered truth “even if it seemed 
to contradict what had been regarded as the truth 
traditionally” (Slutz). James scarcely could have 
achieved his position of leadership if he had not 
had a practical approach to problems. This led to a 
certain amount of caution, a caution that probably 
was responsible for holding the Jerusalem church 
together for years. (See Redus.) That caution is 
apparent in the compromise he brought about (Acts 
15:1-21). 


It seems almost incredible that James should 
more or less have ignored Jesus until after the 
Resurrection. Nevertheless, is it not true of us 
today that we fail to recognize the greatness that 
may be all about us? 

Let members of the class give illustrations of 
greatness in your midst. Surely there are persons 
in your community who are keeping their heads 
up in spite of great disappointment, those who are 
enduring suffering and pain with a triumphant 
faith, and still others who are devoting themselves 
to the tedious, monotonous care of the helpless 
without complaint or self-pity. Surely there are 
businessmen who have resisted all temptations to 
engage in shady transactions, and professional men 
who have turned down offers that would bring 
larger recognition because of their conviction that 
they are needed where they are. Note, too, the im- 
portance of appreciating the fine qualities of those 
in our homes. Let the class suggest other places 
where greatness may go unnoticed. 

Note now Slutz’s definition of tradition as ‘“a 
group habit of thinking” and his emphasis upon the 
emotional satisfactions to be found in traditions 
and the consequent difficulty in breaking them. It is 
obvious that there are some traditions that are good 
and some that are bad. How evaluate traditions? 

Members of the class should be able to suggest 
some of the values of traditions. Some act as pro- 
tectors of the truth. (See Slutz.) Others prevent 
hasty action that would be regretted later. They 
make us aware of the values our forefathers held 
dear and provide a sense of continuity with the 
past. On the other hand, traditions in many in- 
stances have been an enemy to new truths that 
have been discovered and thus have stood in the 
way of progress. They may make us feel so satis- 
fied and secure with the status quo that we have 
no desire to seek new truth. 

Let class members name traditions that they con- 
sider to be worth keeping and those that they feel 
are hindering progress.‘ How would they classify the 
following traditions? 


1. Racial prejudice. 

2. Inheritance of property by oldest son. 

3. Singing the national anthem to open meetings. 

4. Language in our church ritual. 

5. Capitalism and free enterprise. 

6. War as a method of settling disputes. 

7. The idea that America can get along without 
the rest of the world. 

8. Common welfare is best served by every man 
seeking his own good. 

9. Benevolent paternalism is best solution for 
problems of labor and management. 

10. Government should provide minimum social 
security. 

11. The theory of evolution is degrading to man 
and not true. 

12. New translations 
valuable as the old. 

13. Religion should not deal with social and 
political problems. 

14. Religion and science are in conflict. 


of the Bible are not as 


Bring the discussion to a close by considering 
the place of compromise in progress. Are there 
some areas in which compromise would be a denial 
of the Christian gospel? If so, what are they? 
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September 24: WHAT DOES G¢ 
EXPECT OF US? 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Frederick C. Grant 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 16:9-15; 17:22-31; 2¢ 
CORINTHIANS 11:22 THROUGH 12:10. 


The life of Paul is an open book, in the 
Testament. Yet it has hidden depths which n 
can fathom—unless it be like-minded saints 
understand the “deep things of God” display 
a human life. Paul is the completely “twice- 
Christian. His intellectual and spiritual « 
swing through a great arc, from the “Everl: 
Nay” to the “Everlasting Yea,” from skept 
despair, and utter distress of spirit to a caln 
shakable confidence, assurance, and the blessed 
of perfect trust in God and in the sal\ 
wrought by Christ. He was a guided man 
vision on the way to Damascus (Acts 26:1 
and the vision of the man of Macedonia (16:! 
though they marked great turning points i 
life of Paul and of the whole early Christian 
sion, were only two among the many “vision 
revelations” which he received (II Corinthian 
1). The great thing, the crucial point upon | 
all depended, is that he was “not disobedient | 
heavenly vision” (Acts 26:19). That line, fro: 
defense before Agrippa, could be written ove 
whole life of Paul. This lay at the very hea 
his character and career, his tireless, superh 
devotion to his missionary task, his complete 
abandonment, his towering courage, his indom 
will. He had caught sight of what God wanted 
with his life. 

As Johannes Weiss said, in his History of P 
tive Christianity, Paul’s theology was “a the 
of conversion and of mission.” This is clear 
all his epistles, and is most succinctly staté 
Acts 26. Paul had grown up in a good home, 
good parents, and he had been reared in the s 
est party within ancient Judaism, that of 
Pharisees. Much of the gospel teaching 
familiar to him, therefore, before he becar 
Christian: the duty of wholehearted obedien 
all God’s will, the belief in resurrection and li 
come, the assurance that God would, in his 
time, send his Anointed, the Messiah, to judg 
world, bring salvation to Israel, punish the wi 
inaugurate a New Age of blessedness and obed 
to God—all this Paul believed as a Pharisee. } 
over he had a tender conscience, easily tro 
over wrongdoing, especially his own. 

Moreover, Paul was a Jew of the Weste: 
Greek-speaking Diaspora, and had grown up in 
tact, more or less indirect, with Greek philos: 
theosophy, and speculation. He pondered the an 
scriptures of his people from two attitudes: 
of the loyal Law-observing Pharisee, and th 
the Diaspora Jew, his mind tinged with idea: 
conceytions from a wholly different source. M 
logical ideas, cosmological speculations over 
origin of evil or of death, problems of the rel 
between “flesh” and “spirit”—dquestions like 
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seem to have troubled his adolescent mind at the 
very time when conscience was at its tenderest, and 
the uncertainty of perfect obedience to the Law 
oppressed him most darkly. 

“Uncertainty” ?—rather, it was the certainty that 
he could not keep the Law that troubled Paul with- 
out ceasing. Sin and death were not mere facts of 
experience, nor Law nor flesh nor spirit, but ele- 
mental, cosmic powers, arrayed in conflict. And he, 
Paul, the weak human being caught in the midst of 
this elemental battlefield, was all but helpless: the 
chances of his victory were very few, for sin and 
death had already laid hold upon him; the flesh had 
betrayed him; the Law, which should have been his 
ally and support, only showed how weak he was. 

Only God, through the Spirit, or through Christ, 
or by his grace (Paul uses a variety of terms), 
could effect his salvation. And, thanks be to God, 
that is precisely what God had done! ‘Wretched 
man that I am! Who will deliver me from this body 
of death? Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord! .. . There is therefore now no con- 
demnation for those who are in Christ Jesus. For 
the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus has set 
me free from the law of sin and death” (Romans 
7:24 through 8:2; one should never read Romans 7 
without going on to chapter 8!). 

What all this meant to Paul is the ‘‘theme song” 
of all his paeans of praise, all his exhortations, and 
of the whole epic of his career as a missionary. He 
uses a dozen metaphors to explain it: he is reborn; 
he is acquitted at court; he is a slave set free; he is 
a new creation; he has a new citizenship; he has 
been adopted as a son; he has been ransomed from 
servitude or exile; he has been translated from the 
kingdom of darkness to that of light; the power of 
the rebellious cosmic spirits over him has _ been 
broken; he has been crucified with Christ, buried 
with him, raised with him, and will be glorified and 
transfigured with him—all these and more are a 
poet’s range of figures for the great, overwhelming, 
transforming fact. This fact is new life in Christ. 

Paul is one of the most virile, most energetic 
thinkers in all literature. You can follow him only 
if you can equal his seven-leagued steps, or leap 
from point to point. Instead of a pedestrian develop- 
ment of ideas, step by step, from A to B to C to D 
to E and so on, he swings from A to C to F to H and 
back to D and E; and you must either patiently 
fill in the missing steps of his logic, or else be con- 
tent to be swept along on the mighty wings of a 
poet’s imagination—his logic is the logic of insight, 
direct apprehension, intuition, and symbol, not the 
geometrical logic of Euclid. 

Once one has gained some understanding of this 
“theology of conversion and of mission,” Paul will 
cease to be the enigma he has been to most of us. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Donald M. Maynard 


Your study of Paul today should lead your class 
to an honest and careful attempt to find out just 
what God expects of us in this period of history. 
As you plan for that discussion, keep in mind this 
one emphasis: God expects of us more than just 
good intentions. 
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LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The most influential Christian of all time 
A. Completely dedicated 
B. Alert to needs of all men 
C. Was not disobedient to his heavenly vision 
D. Overcame obstacles 
II. The call of God may be found 
A. In needs about us 
B. Through study, prayer, and imagination 
C. In responsibilities given to us 
III. God expects all men 
A. To respond to his call 
B. To have more than good intentions 
C. To be willing to suffer for righteousness 
IV. Taking God’s call seriously today 


Begin the period by noting that it is fitting that 
your study of great Christian pioneers should con- 
clude with a consideration of the life of Paul, “the 
most influential Christian of all times.” (See Own- 
bey, Wesley Quarterly.) It has been suggested that 
had it not been for Paul, Christianity might have 
remained a small sect of Judaism, as it was his 
influence that made Christianity available to the 
Gentile world. What do members of the class think 
of that possibility? 

Call attention to the incidents described in to- 
day’s Scripture passages, namely (1) the call to 
Macedonia and the baptism of Lydia and her house- 
hold, (2) Paul’s speech to the men of Athens, (3) 
his defense before King Agrippa, and (4) his ac- 
count of his experiences to the people at Corinth. 
Note how varied were his experiences, how sig- 
nificant his work, and how complete was his devo- 
tion to Christ. 

Many of Grant’s comments about Paul may well 
be shared with the class. Note also Redus’ reference 
to the fact that he not only sought to spread the 
Christian gospel over wide geographical areas, but 
also among all levels of society. He was alert to 
the needs of the poor and found them to be receptive 
to his message. But he also sought to reach the rich 
and the powerful. He would not limit Christ to any 
class or race. 

The passages from II Corinthians reveal some of 
the obstacles that Paul faced as he engaged in his 
missionary journeys. Read again his reference to 
the beatings, shipwrecks, and the like that he en- 
dured. Note his reference to his personal thorn in 
the flesh, which gave him an added burden. 

Interesting as is the study of Paul, your primary 
purpose today is to help members of your class 
learn how to recognize God’s call and then respond 
to it. You may begin this part of the discussion by 
noting that Paul frequently felt called of God, the 
call to Macedonia being one instance. Note that this 
vision of the call from Macedonia came in the night, 
perhaps after he had been debating with himself 
as to whether or not he should go to Macedonia. 
Paul likes to describe the insights that came to him 
as visions and they came to him time and time 
again, especially when he faced important decisions. 
(See Redus.) Do members of the class think it cor- 
rect to assume that these visions came after he had 
made himself aware of the needs of people and while 
he was in the process of deciding how best he might 
help them? If so, what does this suggest as to how 
God calls? 

Let class members suggest ways by which the call 


of God comes to us today. Help them realize that 
although we may not have visions, we may be sure 
that wherever there are needs about us that we as 
individuals can meet, there is God calling us. 

Stress, too, the importance of study, prayer, and 
imagination, and note that when these are followed 
by an ever-deepening conviction that we shouid 
behave in a certain way, we probably are hearing 
God’s call. Many of us do not hear God’s call be- 
cause we make no effort to discover the needs of 
men. Neither do we have the imagination to put 
ourselves in the place of the dispossessed in our 
communities. 

Do members of the class agree that when one is 
called to a position of responsibility which he has 
not actively sought, he may be facing God’s call? 

As you consider what God expects of us, be sure 
to stress again and again the fact that he expects 
more than good intentions. Perhaps the most subtle 
sin facing “respectable” Christians is that of wish- 
ing everyone well, and periodic resolves to get into 
the thick of the battle for righteousness and justice, 
only to postpone until tomorrow doing anything 
about their good intentions. The difficulty is that 
the tomorrows stretch out into weeks, months, and 
years. Give illustrations of this tendency. 

As we read of Paul’s suffering for the faith, we 
sometimes wonder how much we would be willing 
to endure for it. Is Slutz right when he says, “our 
religion has been easy on us’? Is there any danger 
that in the near future it may not be quite so easy 
to be a Christian? Isn’t it strange that we claim 
that Christ and the Church mean everything to us 
and then so seldom put ourselves out seriously for 
them? We find excuses for not attending the services 
of the church, for refusing to teach in church school, 
for inability to participate in a campaign of visi- 
tation evangelism. We need to remember, too, that 
gifts of money, important as they are, are no sub- 
stitute for personal service. 

Let members of the class indicate some of the 
tasks for which God is calling men today. Con- 
sider each one of their suggestions in the light of 
the needs of your community. If your discussion is 
to be vital, it must lift up needs that individual 
members of your class can have a hand in meeting. 
Be sure to guard against this being simply another 
lesson that results only in good intentions! 

Remind your class that God is calling each one to 
a more complete dedication to him, to a more 
thoughtful study of the life and teachings of Jesus 
and of the needs of men, and to more time for 
prayer and meditation. If they respond to these 
calls, they are likely to respond to others as well. 


> 7 i 


Clear Warnings 

SOME scientists do not understand the theolo- 
gian’s sense of the tragic; some theologians may 
not fully understand the newness and dangerous 
fury of atomic weapons. But both scientists and 
theologians have issued warnings, and in the main 
both have gone unheeded. Not to listen to the scien- 
tists is woefully to ignore real and startling facts. 
Not to listen to the theologians is to ignore deep 
and important issues.—From The Christian Re- 
sponse to the Atomic Crisis, by Edward LeRoy 
Long, Jr.; The Westminster Press; 1950. 
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Adult Bible Course 


September 3: WHAT JESUS TAU 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University 


Practically all of Jesus’ teaching about ‘ 
things” is in terms of the Judaism which was fa 
iar to his hearers. Our best approach, therefor 
to remind ourselves of the ideas which were 
in circulation, and so try to discover what his w 
meant to his first hearers. If he were speaking 
day, he might use other thought forms. 

It was common in that day to divide world his 
into two eras, or ages, as Paul did when he w 
of this present evil age and the age to come. ' 
had its origin in the history of the Jewish pe 
themselves. They were sure that God had ma 
covenant, or promise, to make his people great. . 
yet for almost a thousand years history had m« 
in the opposite direction. They had been persecu 
enslaved, and impoverished by powerful Gentile 
pagan, nations. 

To this, Jewish faith made answer that G 
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A Chinese Bible. (Photo from American Bible Society.) 


if ABOUT LAST THINGS 


time had not yet come, but that it was coming. As 
predicted in Daniel (chapter 2, specially verses 44- 
45; chapter 7, specially verses 15-18, 27) and in 
many other books, God would destroy the other 
kingdoms and make his people rule the world ac- 
cording to his righteous will. 

This idea eventually carried other ideas along 
with it. This new and perfect age must have some- 
one to bring it in and to rule over it, and so was 
born the idea of a Messiah, the ruler of God’s 
perfect kingdom. He is usually called Son of man in 
the Gospels. Also, the dead saints such as Abraham 
and Moses should have their parts in this great 
triumph. And so they thought of a resurrection at 
the inauguration of the kingdom. And further, 
many Jews had been faithless and had sacrificed all 
rights to such blessedness. Therefore there would 
be a judgment to determine who were worthy to be 
included and who were not. 

A coming kingdom, a Messiah to reign in it, a 
resurrection to bring back the worthy dead, a final 


judgment—these things were as familiar to the peo- 
ple to whom Jesus talked as the idea of heaven is 
to us. And this is the language which he used in 
talking to them. 
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Like his contemporaries, Jesus usually spoke of 
the kingdom as coming in the future, and at a 
definite time. He did not know exactly when it 
would be, nor did the angels in heaven (Matthew 
94:36), but it would come suddenly like a flash of 
lightning (Luke 17:24), and would catch people 
unprepared just as the flood did in the days of Noah 
(Luke 17:26-27). Even the parables of growth, 
such as the Sower (Mark 4:3-8), the Seed Growing 
Secretly (Mark 4:26-29), and the like, picture the 
kingdom as future, for the kingdom is not compared 
to the period of growth, but to the harvest which 
comes at its end. 

Like other people, Jesus expected this end of the 
present age to come quickly. Some of those who 
heard him speak would still be living (Matthew 16: 
98). The disciples were to hurry in their mission- 
ary tour because they would not have time to cover 
the cities of little Galilee before the end would 
come (Matthew 10:23). 

This seems to be characteristic of the great seers 
and prophets. They see the triumph so clearly that 
they foreshorten the time, and it seems to be nearer 
than it is. Isaiah expected the triumph of Israel 
after the overthrow of Assyria. Jeremiah expected 
it at the close of the Babylonian captivity. Paul, in 
his day, expected to be alive to see the coming of 
the Messiah (I Thessalonians 4:15). The Book of 
Revelation looked for it at the end of the Roman 
persecutions. And similarly, Jesus predicted that 
it would come before many of his hearers should 
taste death. 

Many Christians are puzzled by this element in 
the teaching of Jesus, in spite of the frequency 
with which it appears in the Gospels. But their con- 
fusion is based on their unjustifiable assumption 
that Jesus was omniscient, and therefore could not 
have been mistaken in any of his ideas. 

But there is no ground for such an idea in the 
Synoptic Gospels. About this very matter of the 
coming of the end, he said quite frankly that he 
did not know, and that no one else knew except God 
(Matthew 24:36). There were many things that he 
did not know. That was why he asked questions, 
and why he was often surprised by what he found. 
The Jesus who knew everything as God knows 
everything is not in the Synoptic Gospels but is the 
creation of later theology. Luke says of him that he 
grew in wisdom. 

It is important to understand the thoughts and 
the language of Jesus’ day, but in such discussions 
we are likely to lose our sense of values. The im- 
portant thing was not the time at which Jesus 
thought the kingdom would come, but what it would 
be like. What would it mean for God to rule in 
human affairs? For what was Jesus praying when 
he prayed “Thy kingdom come’’? 

In answer to this, much has been said in earlier 
lessons in this series. God’s reign would not be 
realized in better physical conditions, such as 
miraculous crops, nor in changed political condi- 
tions, such as a Jewish kingdom with a Messiah 
ruling in Jerusalem. It would be moral, in lives 
Which would be obedient to the loving will of God. 


In that sense it could be thought of as already. 


present in its tiny beginnings, like leaven in the 
lump. Satan was already beginning to yield, and 
the new life of the Kingdom was already being 
lived by a few. 


In that spiritual sense, the old ideas take on eter- 
nal meaning. The coming of Messiah means not the 
establishment of a kingdom in Jerusalem, as some 
are still fondly hoping, but the presence of the 
spiritual Messiah ruling our lives and bringing in 
his Kingdom. 

The judgment means that our lives must be 
judged in the light of God’s holy and perfect pur- 
pose, and not by the conventions and practices of 
the crowd around us. 

The Resurrection means that those spiritual 
values which we have found in Christ are not 
merely ways of living in this brief life, but are parts 
of God’s eternal realm. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership Education. 
General Board of Education 


This month concludes the study of the teachings 
of Jesus and provides an opportunity to evaluate 
his teaching in terms of present-day living. You 
will want to follow the usual steps in preparing 
yourself to guide the thinking of your group for 
the next four Sundays before you direct your atten- 
tion specifically to next Sunday’s discussion. 

First, read all the material related to this dis- 
cussion in both Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER. 
Get a general idea of the scope and purpose of the 
study and the main points to be considered. 

Second, read all the material a second time and 
with greater care, making note of the following 
items in the margins of the periodicals or in your 
notebook: 

1. Words, names, or sections of the material you 
do not clearly understand and about which you need 
more information. Decide where you can find this 
information. 

2. Issues, problems, or questions that will pro- 
voke discussion among the members of your group. 

3. Information and problems in each of the four 
sessions related to facts and problems in the other 
sessions, or related to earlier discussions in this 
study. For example, the study of Jesus’ teaching 
about last things has a definite relationship to last 
month’s discussion about salvation and also to dis- 
cussions about apocalypticism in the study of the 
books of the New Testament last autumn. 

4. Information, comments, or insights that will 
meet the needs and appeal to the interests of indi- 
vidual members of your group as you know them. 

5. Additional resources you will need, such as 
different versions of the New Testament, back is- 
sues of Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER, books, 
and the Abingdon Bible Commentary. 

6. Read the suggested daily Bible readings. Try 
to summarize each with a brief sentence or two. 
If you do not understand some of them, take time 
to look them up in the Abingdon Bible Commentary 
or talk with your pastor about them. Your pastor 
will always be glad to help you. He is himself an 
ever-present resource and frequently will have 
books or other materials that he can lend to you. 
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You might begin this session by remindins 
group of the important place that ideas abou‘ 
things” or “judgment” hold in the thinking o 
religious persons. Hope of heaven and the f 
hell have both been strong motivations to th« 
life. Reward and punishment have been and st 
the concern of many, constituting an ine\ 
consequence to a life of religious faith or th 
of it. Reward has been associated with |} 
wealth, and prosperity here on earth and il 
tality in the life to come; and from the time « 
until now, misfortune, failure, and suffering 
on earth and hell in the future have been asso 
with punishment. 

In some places these ideas have been thor: 
mixed with the symbolism and figurative 
found in the Books of Daniel and Revelatio: 
have utterly confused those persons who ha‘ 
had the advantage of a genuine and reasi 
understanding of the Bible. Out of this con 
have grown a number of sects and groups wh¢ 
spread weird theologies with evangelistic zeal. 

On the other hand, many good Methodists 
not submitted their ideas of “last things” | 
test of Jesus’ teaching. In a vague sort of way 
know there is an inherent justice in God’s un 
but how and when it operates they are not just 
What did Jesus say about last things? 

Divide your group so that certain membe) 
each read one of the seven suggested daily 
readings. After they have had a chance to d 
ask the group to summarize all of them. Wha 
Jesus say in each of these passages in ansy 
the following questions: 

1. When does judgment take place? Is it t 
place now? Will it take place in the future? V 
the lifetime of those to whom Jesus spoke? 

2. Does Jesus set a definite time when juds 
will take place? Does he claim to know this? 
does know when it will take place? 

3. What are the signs that judgment is 1 
place? How will a person know this? Wha 
bring judgment on a person or a community? 
what conditions do people pass judgment upon 
selves? 

4. What is the basis upon which judgment \ 
made? See Matthew 18:7-35; 25:31-46. 

Now ask your group to turn to Carlyon’s ma 
in Adult Student and invite them to discus 
following questions: 

1. Describe three different points of view h« 
Christian scholars about Jesus’ teaching of 
things.” Which of these seems most reasona 
you? Why? List answers in the margins of 
Student or on a blackboard and compare wit 
swers to questions about the daily Bible readi 

2. What is apocalypse? Which one of the 
of the Old Testament is an apocalypse? Whicl 
in the New Testament? Which chapter in Mat 
Mark, and Luke is known as “the little apocaly 
Under what circumstances was the Book of |! 
written? The Book of Revelation? To what « 
did Jesus accept the apocalyptic point of viev 
by many people in his day? To what extent 
influence his teaching about last things? His 1 
ing about the kingdom of God and salvation? \ 
you say that Jesus’ relationship to the apoca 
element in the Jewish tradition was much the 
as his relationship to the law and the proph« 
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It is important that we interpret apocalyptic 
passages in the Gospels in terms of Jesus’ tota] 
message. Compare Matthew chapter 24 with chap- 
ters 5 through 7 and 13. Wherein are they alike? 
Different? When reading apocalypse how can we 
avoid reading our own desires into the figurative 
language and succeed in discovering the authentie 
message of the writer? 

3. What is the value of the emphasis on judgment 
in our religious heritage? How did Jesus emphasize 
right and wrong? How did he imply judgment will 
take place? Would you agree that it comes through 
the natural consequences of the individual’s choice 
of action? Why? How did Jesus describe God? 
Was it as “judge”? Can you cite an instance when 
Jesus himself refused to act as judge? How did 
judgment work when the woman taken in adultery 
was brought before him? What instruction did 
Jesus give his followers about judging one another? 

4. How would you describe Jesus’ teaching about 
last things? Share with your group Smart’s inter- 
pretation of this (see background material). 

5. If your neighborhood or church constituency 
has been troubled by the zealous activity of some of 
the sects, or other denominations, it might be well 
to have a committee from your group gather some 
of their materials and analyze their teaching about 
last things in the light of this discussion. This com- 
mittee should share their findings with the group. 

You will want to close this session in much the 
same spirit that Carlyon opened this discussion in 
Adult Student. Summarize the salient points of the 
discussion. If there has been a genuine difference 
of opinion, be sure to give a fair summary to both 
points of view. Make a few appropriate remarks 
about the privilege of diversity of opinion within 
your fellowship. Stress the point that, regardless 
of individual opinions, the clear fact remains that 
our recognition of the sovereignty of God and the 
importance of his rule in our lives is the great re- 
quirement for us all. 

7 7 y 
The Living Revelation 

CHRISTIAN faith conceives of the divine revelation 
as something given once and for all, but at the same 
time as a continuous, active, and living revelation. 
Neither of these viewpoints must be minimized at 
the expense of the other. Faith accepts the word, 
“It is finished,” unconditionally. It is not looking 
for a new divine revelation which should render 
obsolete the one given in Christ once and for all. 
The act of reconciliation and victory through which 
the new fellowship with God has been established 
cannot be superseded. Nor can the conception of 
God, given in and with this new fellowship, be im- 
proved. Christian faith has expressed this in the 
words of the confession of the ancient church, that 
Christ is “of the same substance with the Father.” 
It is God’s “nature,” the real and divine essence, 
which meets us in Christ. Christian faith cannot 
conceive of anything beyond this divine essence.— 
From The Faith of the Christian Church, by Gustaf 
Aulén; Muhlenberg Press, 1948. Used by permis- 
sion. 
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BE very exact every night in thy examinations 
of conscience.—Saint Teresa. 
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September 10: WHAT JESUS TAUGHT ABOUT HIMSELF 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Our subject is “What Jesus Taught About Him- 
self,” but that was very definitely not Jesus’ sub- 
ject. In this, of course, the first three Gospels differ 
from John; for in John’s Gospel one of the central 
themes is the divinity of Christ. At the end of 
chapter 20, the author states that the book was 
written in order that men might believe that Jesus 
was the Christ, the Son of God. And in John 5:31-47 
we have a list of reasons for believing in him. 

But in the other three Gospels, which are much 
nearer to the life of Jesus, the case is quite differ- 
ent. The topic of Jesus’ preaching is not himself, 
but God and the reign of God on earth. Mark’s sum- 
mary of his preaching is, “The time has come and 
the reign of God is near; repent, and believe this 
good news” (Mark 1:15).! Luke tells us that he 
began his ministry in Nazareth with the text from 
Isaiah: 


“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

For he has consecrated me to preach the good 
news to the poor, 

He has sent me to announce to the prisoners their 
release and to the blind the recovery of their 
sight, 

To set the down-trodden at liberty, 

To proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor.” 

(Luke 4:18-19).? 


The emphasis is not on who Jesus was, but on 
God and his will for men. Similarly, when he 
summed up the demands of religion, it was in terms 
of loving God supremely and one’s neighbor as one- 
self, one’s attitude toward God and toward one’s 
neighbor, with no reference to Jesus 

Not only did Jesus not preach about himself nor 
make the acceptance of any theory about himself a 
condition of becoming one of his followers, he 
seemed to be definitely opposed to the spread of the 
idea that he was the Messiah whom the people were 
expecting. Many whom he healed were naturally 
so impressed by his power that they guessed that 
he must be the expected Messiah, but Jesus silenced 
them because he did not want that idea to circulate 
(compare Mark 1:24-25, 34, 43-45; 3:11-12; 5:43; 
7:36). In the famous scene on the road to Caesarea 
Philippi we have the first occasion on which one of 
his disciples identified him as Messiah, and he im- 
mediately commanded them “to tell no one about 
him” (Mark 8:27-30). 

The reason why Jesus did not want to be thought 
of as Messiah seems rather simple. Messiah meant 
a leader who would free the Jews from Roman 
bondage, and Jesus simply was not a warrior and 
had no intention of freeing them from Rome. If 
that idea had spread, the people would have sharp- 
ened up their swords and gotten ready to fight. 
Jesus did not want to stir up a war fever. 

But there is more involved than merely the mat- 


1The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 
dgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the University of 
Chieago Press. 
2 Tbid. 
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ter of messiahship; for, according to the Synoptics, 
Jesus did not preach himself at all. He never men- 
tioned the Virgin Birth, never referred to any pre- 
earthly existence in heaven, and still less to such 
language as the Church later used in its creed: 
“very God of very God, begotten not made.” 

The simple truth is that Jesus was not trying to 
make people believe things about himself, except 
that he was authorized to tell them about God. He 
brought good news about God who was his Father 
and our Father, about the Kingdom which God 
would establish, and about the way in which we, 
as sons of God, should live on earth. 

It is a bit discouraging to realize how many peo- 
ple are peculiarly sensitive about their theories as 
to the divinity of Christ (though they mean many 
different things by the phrase) and yet do not even 
try to live the life which he came to teach us: a life 
of selfless devotion to the good of others, of genuine 
brotherliness toward all men, of sincere humility 
and of childlike trust and happiness in God. To 
“believe in Christ” ought to mean, at the very least, 
acceptance of what he taught, but the world has 
found it easier to be content with theories about 
his person. 

Though the whole matter of Jesus’ claims is a 
matter for endless debate, it does seem that at the 
end of his life he did offer himself to his people 
as their Messiah, and tried to induce them to e--ept 
him as the ruler in a Kingdom of spiritual values, 
and not merely of military conquest and political 
control. 

The opposition of the religious leaders up in 
Galilee had made his preaching increasingly diffi- 
enlt. and it became a question whether he had 
greater authority or they. Then, too, King Herod 
had heard of him, and his attitude made it unsafe 
for Jesus to continue preaching in Galilee. And the 
crowd did not understand him and was interested 
chiefly in his wonder working. His preaching mis- 
sion seemed to have ended and there must be a 
showdown, so he set his face to go to Jerusalem, the 
capital where all Jewish issues must be decided. 

That seems to have been the meaning of the Tri- 
umphal Entry into Jerusalem. Jesus is represented 
as having carefully staged it all, as a public claim 
that he was fulfilling the Messianic prophecy in 
Zechariah 9:9, a prophecy of a peaceful Messiah 
and not a warrior. 

The same idea seems to be implied in the parable 
of the husbandmen (Matthew 21:33-40), spoken a 
few days later, in which Jesus distinguishes himself 
from the prophets who had gone before him as the 
son in the parable is distinguished from the serv- 
ants. 

Possibly this late claim of messiahship prompted 
the charge in Pilate’s court that he would make him- 
self king. Certainly up to this time he had said noth- 
ing and done nothing to suggest that he was a king 
or that he ever thought of being one. Unless he had 
made some such claim, the charge would have 
sounded ridiculous. 

And finally, when Pilate asked him the direct 
question whether he was king, or Messiah, he an- 
swered simply, “Yes” (Matthew 27:11).3 


* Ibid. 
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Jesus could claim to be Messiah because 
meant Ruler in God’s spiritual kingdom, but 
were many things about messiahship which d 
fit Jesus. Messiah was, of course, a Jewish 
When Christianity got out into the Gentile 
his followers gave him the Greek title “] 
(Word), which meant a very different thin 
this, too, fit him only imperfectly. And the 
creeds were even less fortunate. 

The Church has never been able to say pe) 
what it finds in Jesus, God’s supreme gift to 
3ut all the while, he himself is not interesté 
does not care that we call him “Lord, Lord 
rather that we do the amazing and revolut 
things which he has taught us. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By Richard G. Belcher 


Open this session by reminding your grou 
we clearly know what the Church thinks 
Jesus, and what individual Christians have th 
about him through all the centuries. He has 
exalted in song, and prayers have been offe 
his name; artists have cast an aura or otherw 
ness about him by picturing him with a halo 
his head and clothed in a spotless white 
learned scholars have written volumes about 
searching even the insignificant details of h 
for a grain of new truth that may lead to 
complete understanding of him; and creeds 
been formulated and recited interminably to i 
that the correct belief is held about him. A! 
we know. But what did Jesus think about hir 

Using the material supplied by Carlyon in 
Student and by Smart in ADULT TEACHER, yo 
outline salient points in this discussion as fo 


I. Jesus was not primarily concerned about h 

A. He was concerned about God, the kingd: 
God, and other people 

II. Did Jesus think of himself as the Messia 

A. He never made the acceptance of a theory 
himself a condition for his followers 

B. He tried to silence those who would sprea 
idea that he was the Messiah 

C. He never mentioned the Virgin Birth 

D. Toward the end of his life he did allow thx 
of Messiah to be associated with his life 
ministry 

E. His idea of the Messiah was not the same a 
held by the Jewish people of his day 

III. Some questions about the phrase “Son of 

A. It is not always clear in the Bible wheth« 
phrase should be “Son of man” or “son of n 

B. “Son of man” may refer to the expected Me 

C. “Son of man” may mean mankind in gene! 

D. “Son of man” may refer to Jesus 

E. “Son of man” when used by Jesus may re 
someone else or to mankind in general 

IV. Jesus also thought of himself as 

A. Preacher or herald 

B. Teacher 

C. Servant 


Ask your group, From our earlier discus 
what would you say was the primary conce 
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Jesus in his life and ministry? Can you recall any 
incidents recorded in the first three Gospels jn 
which Jesus seemed to be concerned about himself 
or what people thought of him? How do the first 
three Gospels differ from the Fourth Gospel at this 
point? (See both Carlyon and Smart.) It may be 
wise to remind your group that the first three 
Gospels are more authoritative for facts and infor- 
mation about the life of Jesus than is the Fourth. 

Ask your group, What does the word “Messiah” 
mean? Where did it come from? Where did the 
name of “Christ”? come from and why was it applied 
to Jesus? What ideas about a Messiah were current 
in Palestine in Jesus’ day? To what extent did 
Jesus accept these ideas? Why or why not? What 
ideas about God would people have to have in order 
to accept these ideas about the Messiah? Could you 
accept that kind of God? What was there about the 
God that Jesus came to reveal that made it im- 
possible for Jesus to accept current ideas about 
the Messiah? 

Ask your group, Did Jesus want people to think 
of him as the Messiah? Ask the members of your 
group to read the following passages: Mark 1 :24-25, 
34, 43-45; 3:11-12; 5:43; 7:36; 8:27-33. From these 
your group will discover that Jesus discouraged his 
followers from spreading the idea about the country- 
side. Why didn’t Jesus want the people generally 
to think of him as Messiah? (See Smart.) Point 
out, too, that Jesus never mentioned the Virgin 
Birth. He never used it to claim a special divinity 
for himself. 

How has the Christian Church used the term 
Messiah? What new meaning has been given to the 
word through our Christian tradition? 

Ask your group, Why did Jesus leave Galilee to 
go to Jerusalem? (See Smart.) It was on the way 
to Jerusalem that Peter recognized that Jesus was 
fulfilling the role of Messiah. In what way was 
Peter tempting Jesus? Is Jesus rejecting the idea 
of his messiahship or is he simply warning his fol- 
lowers not to tell others? Was Jesus pleased or dis- 
pleased with Peter’s recognition? 

Ask your group to read the parallel accounts of 
this incident in Matthew and Luke. How do these 
three versions agree? Differ? Follow Carlyon’s sug- 
gestion in Adult Student and read Matthew’s ac- 
count, deleting verses 17-19. 

There are other instances in the closing days of 
Jesus’ life when it appears that he was willing to 
allow people to associate him with the idea of the 
expected Messiah. Read Zechariah 9:9 and then read 
the account of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
in one of the first three Gospels. Was Jesus drama- 
tizing something for his people? What was he trying 
to tell them? Read also Matthew 21:33-40 and 
27:11. Does Jesus clearly say he is the Messiah? 

The discussion of the term “Son of man” will be 
difficult for the person who is not very familiar with 
the Bible. It will be important to take time to read 
all Scripture references carefully. 

Ask your group, What does the phrase “Son of 
man” mean? How was it used in Psalms 8:4? How 
did Jesus use it in Mark 2:28? How was it used 
in Daniel 7:13? And how was it used and under- 
stood by the people in Jesus’ day? What does it 
mean in Mark 2:1-12? What does it mean in Mark 
14:62? 
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Why is it important for us to understand this 
phrase and its various usages in the Bible? What 
does it contribute to our understanding of what 
Jesus thought about himself? 

Ask your group, How accurately do the follow- 
ing words deseribe Jesus: herald, preacher, teacher- 
servant, suffering servant? Illustrate each from 
an incident in Jesus’ life. 


Summarize the important insights and conclu- 
sions drawn through this discussion. Urge your 
group to browse through back copies of the June, 
July, and August issues of Adult Student in prepa- 
ration for next week’s summary of the entire unit 
on the teachings of Jesus. If some members of your 
group will accept committee work, be sure to give 
it to them today. 


September 17: A SUMMARY OF THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


The treatment of this lesson in Adult Student 
summarizing the teachings of Jesus follows the 
eight topics of the pamphlets on “Our Faith” which 
are being used in “The Advance” movement in our 
church. This makes little place for Jesus’ ethical 
teachings such as are found in the Sermon on the 
Mount and elsewhere, and it includes some things 
about which Jesus said little if anything, such as 
Faith in Christ, Faith in the Holy Spirit, and 
others. But the arrangement is convenient, and 
since it is followed in Adult Student, we will follow 
it here also. As our title indicates, we will be re- 
viewing much that has been said in earlier lessons. 

Jesus’ teaching about God is basic to all the rest. 
On the one hand, his God was not legalistic, issuing 
commands merely to have them obeyed like the God 
of many of the Pharisees. And on the other, he 
was not a mere Santa Claus interested only in the 
pleasure and the comfort of his children. He was a 
Spirit of Moral Love yearning for man’s highest 
development and helping him achieve it. This 
God was available to men like a father to his chil- 
dren. He is nowhere called “Holy,” since that means 
separated from men, and there is little about angels 
or any other intermediary between God and men. 
The humblest can go directly to God with his needs. 

We saw last Sunday that Jesus had no doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ. He was not preaching about 
himself, but about man’s relation to God and to his 
fellow men. But Jesus was conscious of his own 
peculiarly intimate relation to God. He spent whole 
nights alone in communion with him, and he inter- 
preted his own life solely in terms of the doing of 
God’s will. He was, in a special sense, Son of God. 
The phrase “son of .. .” indicated for the Jews 
closeness of relationship, as in “sons of thunder,” 
“sons of righteousness,” “sons of Satan.” Because 
of this close relationship with God, Jesus claimed 
authority to speak for God, teaching other men to 
a “sons of God,” too, and to call God “Fa- 
ther.” 

Jesus’ attitude toward the Bible is reasonably 
clear. He was profoundly influenced by it and had 
profound respect for it. He was sure that what he 
was doing was directly in line with what the Scrip- 


tures were trying to do, and that he was carrying 


their work forward to completion. He quoted from 
them on all occasions and, even when he was not 
quoting, his language and his thought were largely 
derived from them. But since for him religion was 


not law, the Bible was not a law book, and he re- 
jected many of its ideas when they were not in 
harmony with what he believed to be the will of 
God. It was a book of inspiration not of authority. 

Love was for Jesus the nature of God and there- 
fore the necessity for man to love furnished the 
basis for most of Jesus’ ethical teachings. Love was 
not the romantic love which binds lovers together, 
nor on the other hand was it merely a passive will- 
ingness to be imposed on. It was a passionate desire 
for the other person’s good, regardless of what his 
attitude toward one might be. It was love which 
prompted God to send sunlight and rain even on his 
enemies. If I am like God, I, too, will seek the good 
even of my enemies. Since love of God is religion 
and love of the neighbor is ethics, both Jesus and 
Paul say that love is the fulfillment of all our 
obligations. 

Jesus’ prayer life must have impressed his com- 
panions; for in spite of the many liturgical prayers 
which as Jews they already possessed, they asked 
him to teach them to pray. Prayer was for him 
communing with God so that he could live each day 
in the consciousness of God’s presence and make 
each act the doing of God’s will. Praying in order 
to get a reputation for being pious, to be seen of 
men, was blasphemy. Praying so that God would 
count the prayers and give us credit for much 
speaking was pazan. 

Jesus assumed immortality rather than argued it. 
Second Peter says that he brought it to light, where 
we can see it. Almost all Jews assumed a resur- 
rection and some sort of immortality, the small 
sect of the Sadducees being a conspicuous exception. 
3ut Jesus was usually dealing with life where he 
found it, on this earth. His phrase “the kingdom of 
heaven” in Matthew has nothing to do with the 
afterlife but is the same as “the kingdom of God” 
in the other Gospels, and was defined by Jesus him- 
self as God’s will being done on earth. He never cited 
his Resurrection as proof of our immortality: that 
was left for Paul. But the life which he lived in 
communion with God makes it easier for us to be- 
lieve that life is divine, and therefore immortal. 

The idea of Spirit of God, or Holy Spirit, goes 
back to the early parts of the Old Testament, and in 
the New Testament it furnishes the explanations 
of the baptism of Jesus and of Pentecost. A little 
later Paul identified the Holy Spirit with the risen 
Christ as being the same. Jesus referred to the 
Spirit very little because he did not like any sug- 
gestion that God dealt with us through a third per- 
son. But the Holy Spirit should mean just that 
availability of God which Jesus taught and prac- 
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ticed. The same God who as Father crea 
sustains the universe, and who as Son revea 
self in past history, is as Spirit available 
also in the secret places of my heart. 

Little need be said about Jesus’ teaching 
the kingdom of God because so much has 
been said in earlier lessons. It is a great vel 
faith. The devil and his angels are workin 
on earth but Jesus’ faith in God meant fa 
he would one day reign on earth as he r¢ 
heaven. It is already begun in the hearts « 
who accept Jesus’ teachings and live by th 
it will be completed in the final consummatio 
Satan will be cast down, and God will be al 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


The problem you face in this session is a 
one. How can you summarize three months 
in such a way that it will be both meaning 
helpful to members of your group? 

If you will take the time to look through tl 
July, and August issues of Adult Stude 
ADULT TEACHER, you will be reminded that | 
your group have discussed the teachings o 
about God, the kingdom of God, love, attitu: 
worth of persons, prayer, practical moralit 
gious practices, family life, possessions, th« 
tures, sin and salvation, last things, and 
what he taught about himself. 

If it is your practice to keep some kind « 
book or otherwise keep a record of the work 
group, it will also be well for you to g 
through this record and lift out some of th 
tions and comments that provoked thought 
cussion among members of your group and 
to be most important to them. 

Perhaps a third step in your preparation { 
session would be to put aside all materi: 
books, settle back in your chair and thoug 
ask yourself this question: What are the thre 
or five teachings of Jesus that I have dis: 
in this three months’ study that have the ¢g 
significance for my life today? Go one step 
and ask yourself, Which of these do I c¢ 
indispensable to the life of the world in v 
live? Why? In other words, try to summari 
study for yourself before you try to lead you! 
in the process. Also ask yourself, What ve 
Scripture, parables, portions of the Sermon 
Mount, or incidents in the life of Jesus have 
on new meaning and depth as a consequence 
study? Why? Having thought these qu 
through for yourself, you are better prep: 
lead your group to work out their answers 
same questions. Use them. 

I wonder which of the teachings of Jes 
will include in vour list of those that you c 
most meaningful for yourself and for the 
the world todav. Perhaps your list would be 
thing like the following: Jesus’ teaching abo 
the kingdom of God, the worth of persons, att 
and possessions. The list worked out by you 
may be different and there may be as man 
ations on this list as there are members i1 
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group, depending upon individual need and interest, 
As your group works on this list of indispensable 
teachings be sure to encourage a careful considera- 
tion of the “why” behind each choice. 

What did Jesus teach about God? Why is this 
teaching important for the life of the world today? 
He taught in the tradition and genius of his people, 
God is One. He is king and ruler but not like the 
cruel and capricious despots that represented earth- 
ly governments. He is a Father, Jesus said, who 
loves his children. He is here, present, available, 
within reach of the most humble individual. He igs 
sovereign. There are rules in his Kingdom and 
conditions to be met for those who would enjoy 
fellowship with him. And there is judgment, harsh 
on the one who deliberately violates the rules of the 
Kingdom, but kindly and forgiving to the penitent, 
God cares. He can be trusted, and the humble citj- 
zen of the Kingdom does not need to be anxious 
for the morrow. 

In a world threatened by a third world war, with 
all kinds of diabolical weapons at the disposal of 
shortsighted men, with people more and more con- 
cerned about “things,” with unstable people turn- 
ing to psychologists or drink in increasing nun- 
bers, with prejudice still rampant, will anything 
less than a new awareness of the presence of God 
in the world restore a right sense of values and 
save us from ourselves? 

Church people specially need to think more about 
the kingdom of God. Jesus said to seek this first 
and other things in life will then be added. Most 
people, most church people, are primarily concerned 
with the other things and hope that the Kingdom 
will be added. We are obviously driving in reverse. 
The kingdom of God is the rule of God. Has the 
Kingdom arrived? To the degree that it is among 
you, it is here. To the degree that the rule of God 
will be successfully furthered in the affairs of men 
in the near future, it is imminent. The day is far 
distant when even the majority of men will be 
governed by the rule of God in their lives and that 
certainly places any fulfillment of the Kingdom idea 
in the future. Jesus expected it to come in the 
future, although he clearly indicated that it has 
already begun where men accept the rule of God in 
their lives. The demands of the Kingdom are pos- 
sessive. “No one who puts his hand to the plow and 
looks back is fit for the kingdom of God.” It is the 
pearl of great price. Give everything you have to 
claim it. 

Since the Kingdom is already present to the de- 
gree that the conditions of the Kingdom prevail in 
the affairs of men, then it is the responsibility of 
Christians to do all in their power to further those 
conditions. This means breaking down the barriers 
of racial and national prejudice; working for world 
order and peace, which in turn means working for 
the United Nations; working for cooperation in the 
place of cutthroat competition; striving for those 
conditions of living and working which foster the 
growth of Christian personality, which in turn 
means a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay, decent 
housing, opportunity for education, etc., etc. In 
other words, the Kingdom is something to work for 
and demands our allegiance and energy. 

You will be pressed for time in leading your 
group to summarize their thinking about the teach- 
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ings of Jesus, but perhaps it would be well to work 
one section out in some detail. Let us suppose that 
you attempt to do this with Jesus’ teaching about 
the worth of persons. You would probably discuss 
this for a time just as you have Jesus’ teaching 
about God and the kingdom of God. Then ask your 
group, Suppose you meet a skeptical fellow who 
says that he never knew that Jesus said anything 
about the worth of persons. How would you sub- 
stantiate your claim that this is one of the essen- 
tial teachings of Jesus? What did Jesus say or do 
which indicates the high place he gives to the in- 
dividual person in the family of God? Among the 
answers given by the members of your group the 
following should appear: 

Matthew 8:1-13. Jesus heals a leper and the cen- 
turion’s servant. In so doing, Jesus exhibits his con- 
cern for the outcast and crosses the barriers of 
class, nationality, and physical repulsiveness simply 
to minister to a need. 

Matthew 12:1-14. Jesus eats grain with his dis- 
ciples while walking through the fields on the Sab- 
bath. The Sabbath was an institution with his peo- 
ple. He said the Sabbath was made for man and not 


September 24: THE SIGNIFICANCE 
BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Just because of our appreciation of Jesus, we are 
sometimes unfair to him. We try to make him a 
final authority in every discussion of human con- 
duct. His decision has been sought in arguments 
about dancing, pacifism, capitalism, alcohol, card 
playing, sacraments, and almost everything else 
about which Christians have argued. 

This is unfortunate for several reasons, and the 
first is that Christianity was born in protest against 
exactly that kind of religion. Religion for Jesus did 
not consist in keeping any laws. It was rather a new 
spirit which was put into life. Both Jesus and Paul 
claim to be quite independent of the religious laws 
of their time. They wrote no new laws to take their 
place. This was why both were opposed by the 
Pharisees. 

Second, Jesus did not speak about many of the 
moral problems of our day because they did not 
exist in his day. It would be interesting to check 
the Social Creed in Doctrines and Discipline of The 
Methodist Church against the teachings of Jesus to 
see how many of its issues he ever mentioned. 

And further, Jesus’ teachings tend to be absolute 
statements of the ideal will of God, regardless of 
how practicable they may be. He states God’s per- 
fect will, not because we can do it, but because it is 
a good ideal toward which to work through the 
centuries. Be perfect as your Father in heaven is 
perfect; take no thought for the morrow; love God 
with all the heart and soul and strength and mind; 
love your neighbor as much as you love yourself; 


never a divorce; never an oath in testimony; God’s' 


will done on earth as perfectly as it is done in 
heaven—such things are not rules which we can 
obey as we obey the laws of the state. They are in 
the main unattainable ideals toward which we can 


vice versa. Persons are more important than in- 
stitutions. 

Matthew 18:1-14. The importance of children 
and childlikeness. Jesus stresses the importance of 
the “wholeness” of persons. 

Luke 4:16-30. Jesus reads from Isaiah in the 
synagogue and then incurs the anger of the home 
folks by the suggestion that a Syrian might get into 
the Kingdom before some of them. He expresses his 
concern for the poor, oppressed, captives, blind, and 
crosses the barrier of nationality by including the 
Syrian. 

Luke 12:1-7, 13-21. God knows when a spar- 
row falls, and even the hairs on an individual’s 
head are numbered. God knows and is concerned 
about every person. The story of the Rich Fool is 
given here. Jesus clearly says that men are more 
important than things. 

The story of the Good Samaritan may also be 
cited. Why is this teaching so important? It is from 
this emphasis in Jesus’ teaching that all our mis- 
sionary interest comes, it is the base of all social 
service activities, and the Christian emphasis on 
the sacredness of human life is included here. 


OF JESUS FOR US 


work through a lifetime. That is the reason Jesus 
is contemporary with every age. 

Jesus has given us much more than a manual of 
conduct. He has given us, first of all, a new picture 
of God. Men in all ages find themselves surrounded 
by forces which they cannot understand and cannot 
control. Whether it be the earthquake and wind and 
fire of Elijah’s time or the bombs and bacteria of 
today, the world is terrifying and most primitive 
religions were attempts to placate hostile gods. 

Then Jesus came and dared us to believe that the 
Creator of the universe is a Being of goodness 
and love, and invited us to be at home in a Father’s 
world. What that means in the lives of millions of 
men and women cannot be estimated. Childlike trust 
in God lies at the heart of all religion for Jesus. 

This gave us a Christian type of religion. There 
are many ways of being religious. The religious 
impulse is in all people and there are many ways of 
expressing it. Some religions, such as many of the 
semisavage cults and some of the Greek Mysteries, 
measure religion in terms of emotional orgies, but 
it is nowhere recorded that Jesus ever had what 
some people call “religious experiences.” Other re- 
ligions, like Buddhism, are based on despair of this 
life. This world’s a wilderness of woe. But Jesus 
loved life. Still others, like the more rigid forms of 
Phariseeism, are merely strict conformity to codes 
of conduct. Each of these frequently passes for 
Christianity now, but religion as Jesus knew it was 
the free, joyful response of the heart to the will of 
a loving Father, and such a religion alone can meet 
the needs of our age. 

Out of this religion of Jesus comes naturally a 
new respect for persons as children of God. It is 
interesting to study the contempt for human life in 
the world into which Jesus came. Slaves were 
treated like animals and could be killed at the 
owner’s whim. Unwanted children were regularly 
left in lonely places to starve or be killed by beasts. 
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Day after day the lives of gladiators were s 
in the arena to make a “Roman holiday.” A 
the same contempt for life continues dow: 
own day among peoples who have never 
influence of the Christian gospel. 

Jesus taught us to believe that every in 
is a child of God, whether garbage collé 
aristocrat,’ or beggar, or prostitute. Ima 
falters when it tries to picture the differe 
has made in our present estimate of life. 

This Christian evaluation of persons, « 
humblest, is revolutionizing our social cust 
institutions. Home life, for instance, is rey 
ized. No longer is the home an autocracy u! 
domination of its lord and master. The wit 
merely the means by which a man gets a 
and the children are not his property. Whe 
individual is considered sacred, a new spiri 
domestic life, and the Christian home is bo: 

More slowly, this influence of Christ is be 
in the world of business. It used to be assun 
the only purpose of business was to get 
could out of it. But possibly the most sis 
development in industry today is the growin; 
nition that business exists for the sake of pe: 
is to be measured, as professions are meas| 
its contribution to the common good. 

Nowhere is the influence of Jesus more 
and more disconcerting than in our treat 
minority races. Everyone who tries to und 
the mind of Christ even slightly knows t] 
present system simply cannot be made to 
with his ideas. Christianity, with its emph 
the sanctity of all persons, has largely crea 
race problem, and Christianity offers the on 
for its solution. 

We cannot discuss “The Significance of J« 
Us” without mention of his cross, which he 
us to share with him. Whatever else the cross 
it certainly shows the ability of Christian { 
meet the most cruel, brutal, degrading form 
man suffering and transform it into spirit 
umph. Jesus has taught us how, not to escape 
ing, but to sublimate it into something nob 
every day that passes, Christians by the th: 
are sharing in this fellowship of the suffer 
Christ, making of life’s bitterest experience 
cies for their own spiritual growth and 
blessing of those around them. 

If we want to evaluate “The Significance o 
for Us,” it would be interesting to try to i 
what society would be like aside from the Cl 
influences during these nineteen centurie¢ 
what we as individuals would be like withou 
elements which Jesus has contributed to ou 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Open this session by suggesting that prob: 
one in the group would say that Jesus’ teac! 
outmoded but we do not take time to think 
why it is still valid and significant for us 
Ask your group, Why is Jesus significant 
today? Make note of the replies. It is possib 
many of the replies to this question will not | 
thoughtful. Some of them may be in the fi 
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familiar platitudes, “because he is the Saviour of 
men,” etc. You will want to lead them to understand 
with deeper insight the importance of Jesus for us 
today. 

Ask your group, What evidence do you see in our 
contemporary life that the teachings of Jesus are 
important? Do you agree with Carlyon that “one 
third of the human race bows in reverence before 
his name”? Why? 

What evidence do you see in the affairs of men 
that the teachings of Jesus have made a Significant 
difference in molding the life of Western civiliza- 
tion? What difference has he made in education? 
Social welfare? Economics and business? The status 
of women? The waging of war? The attitude of the 
common man toward war? Political organization? 
The administration of justice in the courts’? The 
development of science? In each case try to illus- 
trate your answer with a specific situation or de- 
velopment. If no illustrations are forthcoming, does 
that mean that the life and teachings of Jesus have 
failed to make a significant difference in that par- 
ticular field? Why? 

Carlyon reminds us that Jesus has been presented 
by Mark as something of a hero. Ask your group to 
identify some of the heroic qualities in Jesus’ life 
that have been neglected but which they consider 
significant enough to influence young people today. 
How can these be given to youth in such a way 
that the youth will not be repulsed by obvious moral- 
izing but challenged by the intrinsic worth of 
Jesus’ life? 

Luke emphasizes Jesus’ friendliness. Carlyon sug- 
gests that this is significant for us today and for 
ages to come. Ask your class, Why? Ask, Do you 
think of Jesus as a real person? What makes him 
real to you? What difference does the friendly 
quality in Jesus’ life make in your life—if any? 
Where does it fail to change you? Why? For ex- 
ample, would you deny a friend the privileges of 
your public library and your parks? Would you 
refuse his children an opportunity for education 
equal to the opportunity provided your own chil- 
dren? Is Jesus the Master and Friend significant 
for us today when a large segment of our popula- 
tion, children of God like ourselves, are denied these 
basic opportunities? 

What significance does the Cross have for us 
today? What does it mean to you? What is the dif- 
ference between a “cross” and a “burden”? When 
is a burden not a cross? 

Why has a disproportionate amount of space in 
the Gospels been devoted to the last week in Jesus’ 
life? Is it only in suffering and death that the Cross 
is significant for us? Why or why not? 

In leading your group to think about the signifi- 
cance of Jesus for us, you will want to be ready 
to share some of the insights from Smart’s material 
in ADULT TEACHER. Smart suggests that we are 
sometimes unfair in what we expect of Jesus. We 
try to make him “a final authority in every discus- 
sion of human conduct.” 

Smart goes on to enumerate some great things 
that Jesus did give us: (1) a new picture of God; 
(2) a new type of religion; (3) a new respect for 
persons; (4) a new faith that will transform suffer- 
ing or evil into spiritual triumph. 

Discuss each of these with your group and con- 
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sider their significance for us. What kind of God 
did Jesus picture? What kind of religion does he 
call us to experience? What relationship has a 
Christian respect for persons to the problems of our 
day? What does the Christian faith do for people 
in the throes of suffering or other difficulty? 

Jesus is significant for us because: 

1. He dealt with the deep, permanent needs of 
human life. 

2. He demanded the highest from all. We cannot 
think of a time when men will go beyond what 
Jesus required. 

3. His teaching was both fruitful and adaptable. 
Though brief, it has proved adequate for times and 
situations far removed from the Palestinian society 


of two thousand years ago. 

4. His great desire was to create a new will in 
his followers, a will in harmony with God’s will. 

5. At the same time that he demanded the high- 
est, he set before us a moral ideal that in some 
measure can be realized. 

However you may choose to summarize this unit 
of study, you will certainly want to lead your group 
to the realization that Jesus is significant for us 
only to the extent that he modifies behavior in indi- 
viduals and groups; eradicates prejudice and leads 
people to the truth; stirs people from the confines of 
a narrow provincialism to a responsible concern for 
the affairs of the world and the welfare of all the 
children of God. 


Religion, Bread, and Science 


Teachers of the Learning for Life course this 
month are likely to find considerable help, if not 
actual material they can use before the class, in a 
recent book with the title Crusade for Life, by 
Kirtley F. Mather (University of North Carolina 
Press, 1949; $2.00). Dr. Mather is a distinguished 
American scientist, holding the chairmanship of 
geology at Harvard University and membership in 
many scientific societies and advisory groups. 

The three chapters are “The Challenge of 
Science,” “The Challenge of Marxism,” and “Per- 
spective for Tomorrow.” 

In the first chapter he shows how scientific think- 
ing has undergone a marked change, especially in 
the atomic age, in the direction of a desire on the 
part of physical and natural scientists to enlist the 
cooperation of social scientists and even of re- 
ligious leaders in order to prevent the world from 
going to smash. The “something” that religion can 
add to science, thinks Dr. Mather, may best be 
designated as good will, or discerning love. Good 
will is further defined as “that which inspires a man 
to select from the many possible actions the one 
which he believes is best qualified to contribute 
most to the welfare of all mankind.” Religion calls 
for value judgments rather than statistics of 
measurement. It deals with purposes and motives as 
well as causes and results. A time of crisis, such as 
ours, living under the shadow of the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, is an opportunity for religion. 

The second chapter describes the current tension 
between the United States and Russia, points out 
the futility of military defense in the present age, 
and then describes “‘the social gospel of Marxism.” 
The challenge of Marxian thought to Western civili- 
zation should not be met, Dr. Mather declares, by 
trying to mobilize a united front of Christians 
“against the menace of communism” or “to save the 
Christian West” or “to preserve the values of our 
civilization.” The better strategy on the part of 
anti-Marxists is “a rediscovery of true Christian- 
ity” and “a deeper social consciousness that evokes a 


stronger sense of interdependence of men of all. 


vocations and a humble desire to be of service to all 
our brethren.” 

It is in the last chapter of this book, I think, that 
teachers of the course on “Our Daily Bread” will 
find provocation to critical thinking. Mather’s main 


points are that (1) technology has already solved 
the problem of replenishing our stock of renewable 
resources (like soil and forest); (2) the finding of 
substitutes for nonrenewable resources (like pe- 
troleum and metals) is making rapid progress 
through technical science; (3) we may trust future 
scientists and technicians to come up with new raw 
materials and processes; (4) population trends in 
40 per cent of the world, mostly the white race, are 
already in process of leveling off and, in some sec- 
tions (like England, France, and Germany), ac- 
tually decreasing; (5) in the remaining 60 per cent 
of the world, mostly the colored races of the Old 
World, the leveling-off processes will be delayed only 
a few more decades; (6) by the middle of the 
twenty-first century the world should reach a popu- 
lation peak of not more than 3,500,000,000, and that 
peak is nothing to worry about. 

Does Mather fully realize that while the earth 
is finite in size and in possibilities of food pro- 
ductivity, the possible number of its human inhabit- 
ants would be infinite except for the finiteness of 
living conditions? That infiniteness derives from 
the sex drive and the reproduction potentialities. 
Mather expects birth control to be adopted by the 
people of the crowded lands. He expects it to keep 
the infinite potential of earth’s population down to 
finite limits. He says that it would be an impossible 
miracle if, while the people of crowded lands learned 
how to live longer, they did not also learn “the 
virtues and the techniques” of planned parenthood. 
He is really relying on those techniques as the 
ultimate and essential behavior patterns for keeping 
population numbers within the limits of food- 
production possibilities. But he thinks that birth- 
control knowledge will get around eventually. The 
trouble is, when birth-control knowledge travels by 
the usual grapevine method, it accentuates birth- 
rate differences. The highly educated people plan 
the extent of their parenthood for generations be- 
fore the uneducated do any planning. The average 
quality of a population sinks accordingly. Since we 
must eventually accept planned parenthood as the al- 
ternative to death by malnutrition, we should get 
the knowledge of it to the illiterate groups as soon 
as possible. Otherwise, the ‘crusade for life” is for 
life at an animal level of ignorance and poverty. 

—Lyndon B. Phifer. 
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LEARNING FOR LIFE COUR: 


Our Daily Brea 


By Edwin A. Leland 


Public-School Teacher, New Orleans, Louisiana 


The current issue of Adult Student carries the 
material for this course on pages 23-34. The u 
Harvey Seifert, associate professor of Christian 
University of Southern California, Los Angele 
fornia. 


September 3: Our Dilemma an 
God’s Design 


The teacher should define briefly all ec 
terms under discussion. Lesson 3 in both Adu 
dent and ADULT TEACHER will provide definit 
most topics which you will want to consider. 

If you want to weigh the advantages and ¢ 
of capitalism, you must distinguish betwe: 
theoretically perfect competition as descril 
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Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, 1776) and the 
modified capitalism of today with its subsidies, 
monopolies, etc. 

Socialism is another term that calls for definition. 
The word has ceased to have any meaning in the 
politics of Europe. Followers of Hitler, for example, 
were called National Socialists. In America, social- 
ism is often used as an epithet to hurl at unpopular 
measures. 


1. A basis for study 

The way a man makes his living often determines 
his attitudes and opinions. The teacher might first 
establish this proposition. Call on the class for their 
observations. 

How much of the material world falls within the 
scope of the Church? Just as mind and body cannot 
be separated in function, it is often difficult to 
separate material and spiritual values. One often 
hinges on the other. 
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It follows, then, that the Church cannot withdraw 
from the business transactions of the day. Nor can 
it turn its back on unemployment, material want, 
and other forms of social distress. The ups and 
downs of the business cycle do often affect our per- 
gonalities, and hence our feeling of closeness with 
God. Are we prone to forget God during prosperous 
times? Why? 


2. Modern economy and lessening of competition 

If you follow the suggested outline, you might 
review rapidly the amazing technological progress 
since the Industrial Revolution. The total number 
of radios, automobiles, bathtubs, etc., in this coun- 
try is astonishing. The machine takes the place of 
millions of extra workers. Even so, the enormous in- 
dustrial potential of the nation becomes apparent 
only during a war. 

The modern economy can be compared to a highly 
sensitive watch with many moving parts. A slight 
dislocation can easily set the whole movement topsy- 
turvy. 

There is evidence that competition in some areas 
of business is almost nonexistent. In other fields, 
competition has steadily lessened. Industry has 
steadily moved toward concentration; it seems un- 
realistic to attempt to turn the calendar back. The 
U. S. Department of Justice may from time to time 
attempt to break up the more harmful industrial 
combinations, but the trend continues in the direc- 
tion of monopoly. 

Where monopoly occurs, there may also be present 
an irresponsible leadership. A city may permit one 
traction company to run its streetcars. It would be 
highly uneconomical to allow competing lines. Yet 
the public must be protected against any malprac- 
tices that may result from this monopoly. 


8. Can we level a finger of blame? 

Large businesses are accused of deliberately and 
selfishly making themselves gigantic and monopo- 
listic. Some literature would make them into ogres. 
The accusation may be partly true, but economists 
point to the growth of large industries as an in- 
evitable result of the machine age. 

Large industries declare that they act as stabiliz- 
ing influences in time of depression, and that they 
make the fluctuations of the business cycle less 
acute. Yet would you consider it proper for a busi- 
hessman to argue free enterprise when competition 
is hardly perceptible in his own business? 

We do not wish to condemn or defend the present 
industrial order. This is not our charge. We are, 
however, concerned with the broad moral issues 
which underlie any human activity, including the 
economic. 

Some Christians may object to a discussion of 
these extensive issues because they believe that 
Jesus addressed himself to individuals. They say 
that the Master would not be concerned with various 
economic schools. Do you agree with this opinion? 
How does the clash of ideologies present a challenge 
to the Christian? 


4. The Christian and social forces 


Does the modern social agency have a place in 


the Christian pattern? How else—except by organi- 
zation—can a Christian inform himself and do his 
part towards relieving the suffering and want in his 
community? The teacher might ask the class how 


it would go about slum clearance. Could this, or any 
large-scale program, be attacked without organiza- 
tional methods? What does this prove about the 
Christian’s duty toward the social agencies of his 
community? If a Christian should run for public 
office, could you make a list of his goals? 

The Christian’s responsibility to the community 
does not diminish his duty to his neighbor. Christ- 
like attributes must be exhibited in all personal 
dealings. But he still has the added responsibility of 
watching over the various forces of society. 


5. Regarding profits 

Economists inform us that our economy is 
motivated by profits. The expectation of making 
money drives us into business activity. Is this the 
wrong foundation upon which business must be 
built? Seifert (Adult Student) believes that an eco- 
nomic system should be judged by the service it 
performs for the majority of people. Is it possible 
to earn a profit and still serve one’s fellow men? We 
will hear more about this subject in the lessons to 
follow. 


6. Conclusion 

The modern Christian must be attentive to the 
forces and influences around him. Jesus had to con- 
tend with the economic and social forces of his day. 
In large measure, they were arrayed against the 
Master. The modern disciple must discharge his 
duty not only as an individual, but as a member of 
the larger circle of the state and world. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Should the Church interest itself in the daily 
problems of business? 

2. What connection is there between the material 
and the spiritual phases of living? Can you deal 
with one exclusive of the other? 

3. Should Christians be concerned with the defects 
of our economy? 

4. Why has it been said that we are only the trus- 
tees of God’s world? 

5. Someone has said that spiritual development has 
lagged behind material advance. Can you ex- 
plain this? 

6. In comparison with our forefathers, do we take 
a more enlightened attitude toward social ills, 
such as unemployment? 

7. Can it be said that our present economy has 
failed to provide adequate material wants to a 
Christian world? 

8. Does competition always bring out the best that 
is in us? 

9. Americans have been criticized as being too 
materialistic in their thinking. Do you think 
this is a justified criticism? Are we different in 
this respect from other peoples? 

10. How can we apply the teachings of Jesus to our 
present economy ? 


y t y 


Dr. A. H. Compton estimates that only one per 
cent or so of the million persons involved in the 
bomb project knew or guessed the nature of the 
task in which they were employed.—From The 
Christian Response to the Atomic Crisis, by Ed- 
ward LeRoy Long, Jr.; The Westminster Press; 
1950. 
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If modern man is to recover wholeness, he 
must regain his respect for the holy earth 
given into his keeping by the Creator. The 
two photographs shown here are symbols of 
the conditions of man’s soul when he has 
lost his reverence for God. Waste, violence, 
oppression, starvation, poverty—these and 
other consequences follow from man’s dis- 
obedience. 


Below—A young Austrian girl digging in a 
field for edible roots. 

At right—A Colorado desert scene. (Photos 
from United Church Overseas Relief and 
Philip Gendreau.) 
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September 10: Lessons From 
Ancestors 


We have agreed that God and the Chu 
concerned with the manner in which we e 
daily bread. Men must not only receive sus 
but must receive it under conditions plea 
God. 

Communists have dismissed religion : 
opiate of the masses.” They contend that i: 
ising an afterlife, the church sidesteps th: 
of the day. Accordingly, the people, especi 
workers, are easily victimized and exploited 

The Church does not, or should not, dt 
phase of human activity. Life after deat! 
enormous concern, but this does not lessen 
interest in present-day issues. Indeed, imm 
can actually be said to begin with the | 
Glorious immortality begins at the moment 
cept the Savior. We cannot postpone to any 
date the building of a Christian world. 


1. Can the rich man be a true Christian? 

Is it possible for a man of wealth to b 
Christian? Does the acquisition of wealth sl 
off forever from the Kingdom? 
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Jesus, it will be recalled, warned specifically about 
the dangers of wealth. Consequently, the Church 
has always regarded the ownership of riches in a 
somewhat questioning light. 

Let us word it another way. It may be harder for 
a wealthy man to become a Christian because his 
responsibility is greater. Fewer temptations come 
to the poor man. The person of little means is 
obliged to live frugally. On the other hand, the 
wealthy person may squander his time and money 
on sinful pleasures. 

Yet the wealthy man, if he wishes, can put his 
substance to improving the lot of his fellow man and 
to the glory of God. Worthy foundations and institu- 
tions have been established with money spent in a 
high-minded manner. 

Have you heard people exclaim that if they had 
the money they would assuredly do a lot of good in 
the world? These are noble sentiments, but are such 
persons looking for a convenient alibi? Is lack of 
money any reason to dawdle on our Christian duty? 
Also, let us remember that wealth is a relative 
consideration. The man of middle-class station in 
America has far more possessions and conveniences 
than many of the kings of history. 


2. Wealth and the Church 

Wealth within the Church presents a special set 
of problems. Should the governing bodies of the 
Church be dominated by the rich few to the ex- 
clusion of the small contributors? 

Again, we hear that when a congregation builds 
an expensive and imposing edifice, spirituality often 
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flies out the window. Is this necessarily true? Does 
opulence, of itself, make for an inadequate Chris- 
tianity? Is the wealthy church provided with more 
opportunities for Christian action? 

Seifert points out a danger when the Church 
consistently supports the status quo (conditions as 
they are). Should a church be satisfied with our 
present manner of doing things? Does any religion 
err when it dogmatically defends a particular order? 
There are many instances throughout history when 
the Church became too closely identified with the 
ruling economic caste. 

During the French Revolution, the hierarchy of 
the Church was swept out with the nobility. Might 
this happen to any church that loses contact with 
the spiritual needs of the people? 

The Middle Ages were characterized by extremes 
in living. Life was hard and hazardous. Persons 
who found life unbearable could retire to the seclu- 
sion of a monastery. There was little organized 
government to protect the people. 

A lack of government, with a corresponding lack 
of social policy, made charity into an individual 
matter. Almsgiving is still widely practiced in parts 
of the world, but the custom has never been looked 
upon with favor in the United States. The Ameri- 
can gift for organization is reflected in social 
agencies which distribute funds to the needy. This 
approach is preferred to the tin cup. 

Martin Luther used the doctrine of individualism 
to destroy the monopoly of the established church. 
Salvation became a personal issue between God and 
mah. You mig*t reasonably expect the idea of per- 
sonal liberty and freedom in religion to carry over 
into economics and government. Democracy in re- 
ligious matters suggests democracy in other forms. 

We have been reared on the conviction that per- 
sonal saving is a virtue. Benjamin Franklin wrote 
many of the sayings about thrift that have come 
down to us. Early Methodists were noted for econ- 
omy in all matters. 

Saving was necessary to early capitalism. Money 
had to be set aside and sacrifices had to be made. 
These funds were put into capital equipment. 


3. Is the Church out of date? 

Some have claimed that the Church changes its 
position to fit the background of the moment. Do 
the followers of Jesus shift one way, then another, 
for the sake of expediency? 

Other cynics rule Christian doctrines out of date. 
They say that Jesus laid down rules of conduct, 
perhaps of value in a pastoral age, but hardly ap- 
plicable to the highly industrialized order of today. 

A constant interpretation of new conditions may 
give the appearance of fickleness. The command- 
ments of God are eternal. It is up to each generation 
to make its own application. Each era has the task 
of reinterpreting the Scriptures in light of their 
particular needs. 

Change seems to be one of the fundamental laws 
of nature. Geologists inform us that the physical 
contours of the world are constantly undergoing 
metamorphosis. New mountains are forming while 


the old ones are worn to dust. Rivers inch away 


from their courses. 

Throughout these changes, be they physical or 
economic, people will be ever reminded of their ob- 
ligations to God. Prophets will arise in each age to 


din into people’s minds their duty to God. Do Christ- 
like qualities grow out of date? Why does each 
generation have to seek out and apply the eternal 
truths of God? 


QUESTIONS 

1. Why is the Church concerned with the acquisition 
of wealth? 

2. Why is the wealthy man likely to think in differ- 
ent terms from the poor man? 

38. How did the early Christians manage the dis- 
tribution of their property? Is this system 
possible in a modern economy? 

4. How did the Reformation open the rights of wor- 
ship to all economic classes? 

5. Do you see a connection between freedom of 
worship and freedom of political and economic 
activity ? 

6. Do you consider the Church a retreat from the 
cares of the world? Or do you consider the 
Church as an active influence for better living? 

7. Why do new economic developments result in a 
constant interpretation of Christian doctrine? 
Why should a Christian keep informed concern- 
ing world developments? 


September 17: Systems in Conflict 


The lesson in Adult Student defines and explains 
the several economic systems which are heatedly 
debated today. The definitions are necessary back- 
ground for any intelligent discussion. No conclusion 
can be reachéd until the essential facts are bared. 

Why should the Christian keep informed of cur- 
rent events? How does an understanding of eco- 
nomic and social questions aid the individual to be 
a better Christian? 

The teacher will profit from a close study of 
Seifert’s analysis. Definitions, however, ought to be 
put in simple language. Many adult persons find 
economic terms abstract and somewhat afield from 
their experience. 

Early America was the scene of many utopian 
experiments. This was a new land removed from the 


“No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery 
and the slave trade shall be prohibited in all their 
forms.”’—From Article 4 of the Universal Declaration of 


Human Rights. (United Nations Photo.) 
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“The Disciples at Emmaus,” by Alexandre Bida. 
known to them in the breaking of the bread. 


24:35. (Three Lions Photo.) 


influence of older civilizations. Has moder: 
ica justified these early dreams? 

Roger Williams called for complete free¢ 
worship, not the freedom that restricted eac! 
to a particular denomination. This religious 
and founder of Rhode Island broke down 
stacles between God and man. 

In the previous lesson we suggested a co! 
between the Reformation and the beginn 
capitalism. In defying the authoritarian 
Martin Luther set a pace for casting asid 
tional ways. Economic customs began to me 
too. Traders and enterprisers perked up t 
new industries. 


1. Capitalism laid the groundwork 

Capitalism did the job of transforming 
from a peasant economy into a land of facto 
smokestacks. Its methods were often 
Enormous wealth was contrasted with the si 
and poverty of workers who spent their « 
hours bound to machines. 

Our modern industrial order has come 
way with its compulsory school laws for c! 
minimum wages, workman’s compensation, 
you believe that the Christian spirit has h 
effect on the passing of these reforms? Na 
ways that we may apply the principles of C!) 
American industry. 

Pure capitalism, in the sense of unres 
competition, probably never existed. As the e 
has matured, monopolies, cartels, pools, et« 
appeared and prevented the free flow of trad 

Critics point to the large industries wh 
liberately limit their production and cate 
select class of moneyed customers. Some ind 
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then pay only lip service to the principle of mass 
production. 

Large industries reply that unlimited production 
makes them vulnerable to the ups and downs of the 
business cycle. No doubt the failure of a major 
industry could cause much suffering and distress, 
When the Ford plant was shut down for retooling 
about twenty-five years ago, the city of Detroit 
faced a minor depression. 

The unions have not been without their critics, 
too. Attention is called to those unions which 
severely limit their membership by hiking fees, set- 
ting up long years of apprenticeship, and in other 
ways restricting their rolls. The unions argue that 
their influence can be felt only when the labor 
market is not overloaded. 


2. Russian communism 

Russian communism is not just another economic 
scheme. It is an all-absorbing way of life for its 
adherents. There is a communist interpretation of 
art, music, politics, economics—in fact, of every 
niche of human activity. The communists are in 
dead earnest, as one might expect of one-track 
minds that derive every answer from the single 
formula of class war. 

The ardent communist has no room for religion. 
Christianity is regarded as a device of the ruling 
classes to grind the worker into a sharper poverty. 

In the full dress of theory, the communist doc- 
trine can appear very attractive. However, there is a 
wide gap between its theory and practice. The 
teacher is recommended to read Charles E. Scho- 
field’s treatment of communism and its relation to 
Christian living in the April, 1950, issue of the 
Adult Student and Myron F. Wicke’s teaching helps 
in ADULT TEACHER. 

How would you apply the Christian principles in 
dealing with an avowed communist? Are com- 
munists worth trying to reclaim for Christ? 


3. Democratic socialism 

Where private enterprise exists along with gov- 
ernment controls, there emerges a hybrid product 
sometimes called democratic socialism. This eco- 
nomic mid-course is pursued in Great Britain and 
in the United States. The Anglo-Saxon countries 
do not lend themselves readily to violent internal 
upheavals. Their reforms have come about peace- 
fully and gradually. 

Great Britain has taken the lead in nationalizing 
certain industries. Since the general election of 
February, 1950, when the Labor Party was returned 
to power with a narrow margin, the future course 
of nationalization is not clear. The British, and 
quite probably the Americans, are likely to oscillate 
between the two extreme poles of free enterprise 
and socialism. 

This compromise position will doubtlessly dis- 
please the die-hards on both sides. Do you believe 
that a middle-of-the-road economy furnishes the 
best environment for the pursuit of a Christian 
life? What are the dangers in becoming too emo- 
tionally involved in sponsoring an_ economic 
philosophy ? 


4. What is the choice before us? 
As we have said before, the Church does not, oF 
should not, enter the active field of politics and 
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business. However, the Christian man or woman 
must be alerted when an economy fails to provide 
adequate material needs to the people. The Church 
must build a high moral responsibility within the 
state. Political, social, and economic changes will 
occur Within this spiritual framework. 

The Church of the living Christ cannot applaud 
any economic scheme which does not permit the 
free and courageous worship of God. Hitler did not 
abolish the Church, but was freedom of worship 
possible inside Nazi Germany? How can a govern- 
ment discourage the worship of God without for- 
bidding it? Do you believe that democracy is most 
conducive to free Christian worship? 

Delegates of world Protestantism at Amsterdam 
warned against the extremes of laissez-faire (free 
enterprise in a pure state) or communism. At one 
pole, the individual relies on his own wits and cun- 
ning unmindful of obligations to his fellow man. 
At the other end, communism defies the state and 
the individual sinks to a nameless oblivion. 

We must place Jesus at the center of the world 
stage. The teacher might remind the class of the 
Master’s counsel to “Love one another,” and to re- 
move excessive emphasis upon material wants. We 
agree that there is an important connection between 
man’s body and his spiritual life. Yet we cannot 
afford to feed one without the other. Perhaps we 
have been too anxious to pour vitamins into the 
body, but to set a meager fare before the soul. 

Observers point out that many of us are riddled 
with anxieties. We stew over jobs, houses, depres- 
sions, wars, and a score of things. Are we so busy 
wrestling with material affairs that we fail to put 
the emphasis where it belongs? 

QUESTIONS 

1. Should we be wary of economic cure-alls that 
promise perfection for society? 

. Some believe that Christianity and modern capi- 
talism are two sides of the same coin. Do you 
accept this point of view? Can Christianity be 
practiced in other economies? 

3. Why does Christian worship have no place in 
Russian communism? 

4. In what manner is the individual affected by in- 
creased governmental control? What bearing, if 
any, does this have on his Christian spirit? 

. Some critics represent the cooperative movement 
as a small segment of people trying to work out 
their own economic destiny. Are they mindful 
of others outside their group? 

6. Do you agree with the Amsterdam Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches who propose an 
acceptable economy somewhere between the two 
extremes of laissez faire (free enterprise minus 
any controls) and communism? 

7. Should the Christian participate in the clash of 

economic ideologies ? 
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THEOLOGY denies belief in man—when this be- 
lief is an assertion of man’s self-sufficiency. It does 
this, not in order to undercut man’s creative urges, 
but to prevent humanistic arrogance. Man can, and 


does, solve many problems; but he cannot cope with 


his deepest need by his own power.—From The 
Christian Response to the Atomic Crisis, by Ed- 


LeRoy Long, Jr.; The Westminster Press; 
950. 





September 24: Crucial Choices 


Final ownership of all material substance rests 
with God. Our life and physical sustenance are a 
gift from the Heavenly Father. The teacher might 
ask the class to bear this fundamental truth in 
mind while reviewing the menu of economics set 
before us. 

Social thinkers tell us the world is not static, that 
it is ever on the march. We could not stop economic 
and social evolution if we wished. Would you say 
that all change must come under the heading of 
progress? 

Sheer efficiency is not the final goal. Men are not 
robots. They have spiritual lives which must be 
neither stultified nor destroyed. The Christian asks 
for an economic system which can provide both 
bread and religious liberty. 


1. Does democracy prevent excesses? 

The vote is the final say-so in a democracy. It is 
the check, declare the champions of democratic 
government, that will stall off excesses in either 
direction. When private industry becomes too grasp- 
ing, a democratic vote can elect representatives who 
are dedicated to fix legislative controls. 

On the other hand, where government becomes 
too cumbersome and economic activity is slowed 
down by legal red tape, the voter can induce a 
relaxation of controls. 


2. The profit motive under scrutiny 

Can a person seek a profit from his business and 
still serve God and his fellow man? The greed of 
many would certainly cast doubt on the ethics of 
earning profits. Yet our entire economy is geared to 
the profit system. 


Edwin A. Leland, writer of these teaching helps, is an 
educator living in New Orleans, Louisiana. He has been 
connected with the public-school system of that city for 
fifteen years. Articles of his have been published in 
several educational journals. (Photo from Merrill Chase, 
Maison Blanche Studios.) 
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Profits can be ill-gotten. They can be 
from harmful avenues, as the liquor ind 
schoolboy spent a summer sorting one ¢ 
butter into several packages to be sold at « 
prices. Would you question the propriety 
business? 

Perhaps the teacher might stress the ol 
to God which must be first discharged by 
ting it in other words, a person is permitted 
a profit in an activity consistent with Go 
poses. 


3. What are Christian motives? 

We need not take a dismal view of modern 
in industry. There is ample evidence around 
men do work and will work for motives ot}! 
crass selfish ones. 

Many scientific gains, including the nev 
drugs of medicine, have been made by resé¢ 
drawing small salaries. These persons do 
ceive any compensation for their discoverie 
the satisfaction that they are bettering th 
their fellow men. 

Many of us will work hard with monet 
ward in the distant background if we feel 
are making a worth-while contribution to th 
of mankind. What illustrations can be drav 
history to support this point? 

The church worker may give fully of h 
dominated by the knowledge that he is do 
will of God for human life. The motive of se 
found in many occupations. 

What bearing does the motive element |} 
the assortment of economies we are judgin; 
economy worth its salt must allow the wo 
help plan and organize the industrial progr: 
the worker feel that he is a real part of the 
zation. 


4. Can modern industry take a hint? 

The tremendous size of modern industry 
sponsible, in large measure, for the lack of p 
relations between employer and employe 


Article 25 of the Universal Declaration of Human 


declares that: “Everyone has the right to a stan: 


living adequate for the health and well-being of 

and of his family, including food, clothing, hous 
medical care and necessary social services, and t/ 
to security in the event of unemployment, sickn: 
ability, widowhood, old age or other lack of liv 
in circumstances beyond his control.’ (United 

Photo.) 
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owners may live in a city far distant from the fae. 
tory. The worker may wear a number on his hat, 
and be lost in the maze of the assembly line. 

What may business executives do to improve 
industrial relations? What results would stem from 
a better understanding? How can Jesus enter the 
incessant bickering on the industrial front? 

Another criticism directed against American in- 
dustry is that certain occupations are glorified while 
others are considered unworthy. Do you feel that 
the white-collar worker makes a greater contribu- 
tion to the work of the world than the cobbler or 
laborer? Suppose a modern city suspended its regu- 
lar garbage collections. What would be its fate? 
How can we say that one type of service is superior 
to another? Remember that many occupations held 
in high esteem today dragged the bottom of the 
social scale a hundred years ago. 


5. Are we too conscious of “systems”? 

Perhaps too much attention has been focused on 
the merits of one system versus another. Some 
economic engineers believe that the solution of all 
our problems—economic, social, etc.—hinges on 
picking the “right” system. Do the members of the 
class consider this an oversimplification? Does this 
appeal to persons looking for an easy solution? 

Besides, the people of a nation do not forthrightly 
adopt a particular system in preference to another, 
and then proceed to follow it. The history of our 
social behavior shows that we move along slowly 
and without regard to economic blueprints. 

There is much confusion where labels are con- 
cerned. For example, one who is deadly opposed to 
socialism may approve the minimum wage law or 
unemployment insurance. Indeed, the liberal of 
today may often become the conservative of to- 
morrow. 

The social gains of the world have not been made 
by loud discussions of one philosophy against an- 
other philosophy. Progress consists of unimpressive 
but small gains, increments, which are gradually 
added to remedy a specific ailment, or to meet a 
particular need. 

Let the teacher stress that man, individually and 
collectively, owes his first allegiance to God. This is 
the central thread of the lesson. Whatever brand of 
economy people live under, the Christian can human- 
ize and soften the practices of daily living. No 
economy can wholly alibi us from a personal re- 
sponsibility. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Most of us accept the principle of private own- 
ership. Should we avoid an intense sense of pos- 
session? Why must we be constantly reminded 
that we are trustees in God’s world? 

2. Would you say that it is the ownership or the 
administration of private property that often 
runs counter to Christian purposes? 

3. Would you consider dealing in the black market 
an unchristian practice? 

4. Is the businessman justified in charging any 
price he can get? 

5. In what way must the Christian philosophy un- 
derlie all economic and social practice? 

6. Should the proprietor of a business conduct his 
affairs without regard for the welfare of others? 
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Tell It to the Judge 


Perhaps we need to do a little straight and honest 
thinking about the proper function of courts of law. 
There gets to be much of the spirit of a game about 
litigation. One man, with his allies, pits his wits 
against another to see which can outwit the other. 
And the court provides the arena for the contest 
and serves as referee. Any kind of ruse or strategem 
that will gain you an advantage over an opponent is 
acceptable—if you can get away with it. 

Then, too, there is not a little of the spirit and 
atmosphere of a battlefield in a courtroom. This is 
particularly true when emotions are deeply stirred. 
Words are spoken in the heat of bitter controversy 
that make deep wounds and leave lasting scars. 
With the best intentions in the world, and with all 
the skill that a shrewd and wise judge can muster, 
it is not always possible to shield the innocent and 
make sure that the burden of the penalty is visited 
upon the guilty. We are so tangled up in our rela- 
tionships in the community that the blows strike 
home to a good many innocent by-standers. 

More than thirty years ago the Dean of Harvard 
Law School, in a commencement address at a mid- 
western university, proposed as a good text for a 
baccalaureate sermon for a law school the Beatitude, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers.” Life in the average 
community today is terribly complicated. It is be- 
yond the knowledge or the skill of most of us to 
trace out the lines of equity and justice and make 
certain just what is the right thing to do in every 
instance. The lawyer stands as an expert in human 
relationships. It is his business to specialize in how 
men can adjust their relationships so that every man 
receives what is properly due. 

It is probably true that most civil suits which 
are filed and fought through to a decision could have 
been settled out of court with profit to both parties 
concerned if one or the other of them had been 
ready to meet the situation in the full spirit of 
Jesus. There is a point to the apostle’s advice that 
Christians, particularly, ought to settle their differ- 
ences out, of court. Have someone read I Corinthians 
6:1-8. Spend part of the period in thinking through 
what Paul had to say. A Christian has much at 
stake besides defending his own interests. He is the 
custodian, the steward, of the spirit of Christian 
fellowship that unites members of the Christian 
community. Wrongs done each other are wounds in 
the body of Christ. It means much more to heal the 
wounds and maintain the spirit of fellowship than 
it can ever mean to win a personal advantage, no 
matter how clearly justified it may be. 

It is true enough that nothing is said in Adult 
Student about whether John Borden was a member 
of the church. He may very well have been, alas! 


But even if not, a Christian is not absolved from 
seeking the solution of his difficulties in a Christian 
way, no matter who the other party may be. Is there 
not here an opportunity to explore a better method 
of adjusting grievances than a courtroom battle? 
Get the best legal counsel, certainly. Be absolutely 
sure of your ground. But seek not merely to win 
your case, but to win a better neighbor as well. That 
would be Christ’s way. 


Caveat Emptor? 


It is true that it has been a long accepted prin- 
ciple of the market place that the purchaser has to 
look out for his own interests. It is to the interest of 
the man with something to sell to present as appeal- 
ing an argument on behalf of his goods as he can 
muster. It’s “no skin off his nose” if the man who 
buys from him doesn’t look over what he is buying 
and so gets worsted in the deal. Just because a 
practice is long established and widely recognized 
does not mean that it is not subject to critical re- 
examination in the light of the Christian ideal. We 
can never afford to take for granted that any habit 
or practice is above criticism. It is altogether too 
easy to rationalize our own selfish interests and 
cloak them in garments of righteousness. 

Take a look at the issue from a thoroughly prac- 
tical angle. But set it in a better perspective of how 
things work out in the long run. It may be granted 
that a man may win a quick advantage by mis- 
representing the quality of what he offers for sale, 
or by concealing defects that seriously compromise 
its value. But, in the long run, profitable business 
relations rest back upon mutual confidence between 
both parties in a transaction. And confidence de- 
pends upon a consistent integrity of character. 
There are some men with whom, if you are to deal 
safely, you have to watch every corner. You may 
count on it that they will be particularly careful 
not to put themselves in a position where they may 
be brought into court. But when there does not 
appear to be any serious legal barrier, they will take 
advantage of another man’s innocence or confidence. 
Well, how long can you maintain confidence on those 
terms? 

There is another matter that we ought not to lose 
sight of. A man has got to live with himself on 
terms upon which he can always hold his own self- 
respect. A man may go along for a good while know- 
ing that he is a crook and a swindler. But that 
knowledge becomes a very uncomfortable com- 
panion to live with. A man puts himself under an 
extra tension. In addition to all the other matters 
he has to watch, he has to keep an extra alert out to 
see that he does not overstep the line and get 
caught. It is a much more comfortable and deeply 
satisfying feeling to know that one can look oneself 
squarely in the face every night before one goes to 
bed without any need of offering an apology. 

When you come to think about it, there is some- 
thing pretty devastating in Jesus’ searching ques- 
tion, ‘“‘What credit is that to you? for even sinners 
do the same” (Luke 6:33.) Just how much is there 
to a Christian standard that is no higher than that 
observed by those who make no profession of Chris- 
tian faith? Do we not have an obligation to show 
that being a Christian produces a finer quality of 
character and neighborliness ? 

—Charles E. Schofield. 
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K Your Church Library offers you an adventure in 
good reading . . . today’s best books on your church, 
religious beliefs, missions, the Bible, other people, home 
and family life, good fiction . . . selected for all ages. 


Use Your 
Church Library 


If you wish to contribute books to your Church Library, ask the 
librarian about the Gift-Book Plan—your library can select the 
books most needed and gei five for the usual cost of four with its 
special discount. 


If your church does not have a library, write to the Church Library 
Service of The Methodist Publishing House today for full details 
of the help we can offer. Ask for the manual, Your Church Library, 
and the booklist, The Bookshelf. They're free—write today. 
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